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FROM LOVE’S ASHES. 


LONE in a far-off land, 
With empty heart and treasure lost, 
Poor, championless, and fortune-crost, 
She stretches out her hand 
Across the wide, unfathomed sea, 
To one who sware in other days 
Amid love’s tumult and amaze 
A changeless fealty. 


Lo! there the letter lies, 
A poor, tear-blotted, flimsy thing, 
Yet hath it subtle power to bring 
The dew unto mine eyes ; 
And through a silver mist I see 
The pretty face I used to kiss 
In youth’s unquestioning fond bliss, 
When love was new to me, 


The pretty childish face, 
Untroubled by a touch of care, 
Set round about with golden hair ; 
The gay and girlish grace, 
The peal of laughter gushing free, 
Like music of a summer brook, 
The winsome way, the sunshine look, 
The pure and joyous glee— 


I call them all to mind, 

But with each bright imagining 

Come darker memories that sting, 
For I was fool, and blind ; 

I thought she gave her love to me, 

But while I watered well the root 

Of hope’s fair vine, and looked for fruit, 
Another robbed the tree. 


Robbed, said I? Nay, I err, 
He did but take the thing she gave— 
While I, to baffled love a slave, 
Made bitter coil and stir, 
They twain made haste to put the sea 
Betwixt their lives and mine. So past 
The wave of my first love —and last ~ 
And left me scarred, but free. 


Now here her letter lies: 
Her widowed cry from that far land, 
That I should take her by the hand, 
And dry her streaming eyes. 
“T have no friend, but only thee ; 
I wronged thee, slaying love and truth, 
Yet let the memory of our youth 
Plead with thine heart for me.” 


The memory of our youth ! 
Ah, sometime love ! that spell is vain, 
If you should seek to make again 
The trial of my truth. 
Not wider is the sounding sea, 
That parts us land from land to-day, 
Than time’s wide gulf that bars the way 
Of love to you and me. 


Can you give back the glow 
That warmed the springtime of our love? 
The faith that placed you far above 

All things God’s stars below ? 
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Spread honey for last year’s dead bee : 
Will he arise to sip the store? 
I trow not. So forevermore 

Love’s honey tempts not me. 


Yet gentlest feelings blend, 
And tender memories gather near ; 
I take a sacred charge and dear, 
Of sister and of friend ; 
Not vainly o’er the wide, wild sea 
Her letter comes. A brother’s right, 
In place of dead-and-gone delight, 
The future offers me. 


Lone in a far-off land, 
With empty heart and treasure lost, 
Poor, championless, and fortune-crost, 
She stretches out her hand 
Across the wide unfathomed sea, 
And one, forsaken in far days, 
Gives from the ashes of love’s blaze, 
His changeless fealty. 
All The Year Round. 


AN AUTUMN NIGHT IN ORKNEY, 
SET low between green banks the long loch 


lies 


Gleaming across the shadowy northern night, 


Its little rippling splashes, and the sighs 

Of winds among the reeds, where gleams of 
white 

Betray the sleeping swans, and cries that might 

Be echoes of a water spirit’s song, 

Come low and soft up through the dim soft 
light ; 

Far overhead the mallard’s pinion strong 

Rings through the deepening dusk the quiver- 
ing air along. 


Out on a wave-washed sandspit to and fro 

A troop of curlews wander lazily, 

Their whistle rises tremulous and low, 

Tender as starlight on a windless sea ; 

Then all the waters touched to melody 

Wake — strange calls of divers dumb by 

ay; 

A startled plover, piping plaintively 

Speeds to the misty moorland far away ; 

And through the bending reeds coots dive in 
clumsy play. 


In a wide rush-grown pool upon the sands, 

Like a dark soul that some forgotten crime 

Has struck to hopeless gloom, a heron stands 

A silent shadow gray and gaunt as Time. 

From the long grasses, white as if with rime 

Where the pale mists cling low along the shore, 

Clear bell-like notes burst in sweet sudden 
chime, 

And over all earth’s voices evermore 

Roll the deep thundertones of ocean’s solems 


roar, 
English Illustrated Magazine. D. W. R. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF 
MALMESBURY.* 

ENGLISH literature is not rich in politi- 
cal memoirs. We can hardly recall an 
instance, since the times of Lord Claren- 
don and Bishop Burnet, in which an En- 
glish statesman, having filled offices of the 
first rank, has left behind him an autobio- 
graphical record of the events in which he 
played a part. It might be added, by way 
of contrast, that there is scarcely a French 
statesman or soldier of eminence who has 
not left some such record for the benefit 
of posterity; and the history of France 
for hundreds of years, from St. Louis and 
Philippe le Bel to the present time, may 
be read in the incomparable series of me- 
moirs which. are one of the most valua- 
ble possessions of the French language. 
Those who are curious in national charac- 
teristics might draw some inference from 
the fact; but we content ourselves with 
acknowledging that the French memoir- 
writers are far more numerous and bril- 
liant than our own. We are, therefore, 
the more grateful to a veteran statesman, 


like Lord Malmesbury, who consents to 
make his personal reminiscences and 
diaries the property of the public, and to 
retrace the incidents of along and busy 
life, with entire truth and simplicity, in the 
language in which he recorded them at 


the time. Lord Malmesbury says, mod- 
estly enough, that the readers of these 
memoirs are not to expect a continuous 
narrative, but rather a »acédoine of mem- 
oranda, diary, and correspondence, recall- 
ing the social and political events of a life 
of seventy-seven years. As he wrote at 
the time of men, events, and common 
things, so he publishes his remarks, which 
have therefore the freshness and reality 
of a contemporaneous impression, for the 
most part brief, but essentially clear and 
true. 

And what a vista of incident and change 
does a retrospect of seventy years open 
to the view! Every reader of these vol- 
umes must be astonished at the _ prodi- 
gious number of events they revive in the 


* Memoirs of an ExeMinister. An Autobiography, 
by the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmgssury, G.C.B. 
2 vols., 8vo. London: 1884. 
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memory, and at the velocity with which 
these events have succeeded each other 
and passed away. Hardly in any age has 
the world lived so fast and seen so much, 
and undergone such vicissitudes. The 
conditions of time and space have been 
altered. Almost every action of our daily 
lives would have been impracticable sev- 
enty yearsago. The forms, and even the 
substance, of social and political life are 
changed —e¢ nos mutamur in illis. The 
more important is it to trace, even in 
slight and fugitive lines, the process of 
this amazing transmutation, in which the 
younger generation rising about us finds 
it hard to believe. 

But Lord Malmesbury’s recollections 
have a higher character and purport than 
the record of common things. He has 
been through life a consistent member of 
the Tory party. He became, upon the 
termination of Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration, and the rupture of the Conserva- 
tive body, one of the leaders of the Pro- 
tectionist section of it, the trusted and 
valued colleague of its chief. He held 
the office of foreign secretary in the Cabi- 
nets of Lord Derby in 1852 and 1858, 
and the privy seal in that of 1866. He 
supplies, therefore, an important element 
hitherto entirely wanting to the historian 
of these times, for he lets us into the 
councils of the Tory leaders themselves ; 
he produces with very little reserve their 
correspondence with himself, which was 
at the time confidential, and is now histor- 
ical, Our own knowledge of these trans- 
actions is naturally derived from the 
opposite sources of information, which 
have been more freely published to the 
world by other hands. Nothing is more 
curious than to compare the impression 
produced by a given event or act of policy 
on the minds of those who were antago- 
nists, and viewed the opposite side of the 
shield. 

In his youth Lord Malmesbury lived a 
good deal with the Whigs. His father-in- 
law, Lord Tankerville, had been a Whig. 
He visited the family of Lord Grey at 
Howick, and it was at Bowood that he 
first met Mr. Stanley, the future Lord 
Derby, then wearing, like his host, Lord 
Lansdowne, the blue coat and yellow 
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waistcoat which were the appropriate 
dress of the friends and followers of Mr. 
Fox. Later in life this acquaintance rip- 
ened into the closest intimacy, and the 


record of Lord Malmesbury’s political | 


relations with Lord Derby is the chief ob- 
ject and the most important result of this 
publication. It supplies us, for the first 
time, with authentic materials for the biog- 
raphy of that remarkable man, especially 
during his short administrations of 1852 
and 1858, to which we shall presently have 
occasion to revert. Lord Derby’s numer- 
ous letters are of the utmost interest and 
value, and they do honor to his industry, 
foresight, and patriotism. Itis a pleasing 
characteristic of English political life, or 
at least of what has been English political 
life, that its asperities are tempered by 
almost unbroken personal and social rela- 
tions. Lord Malmesbury has been all his 


life a strong Tory, but Lord Sydenham, 
Lord Canning, and Sidney Herbert were 
his most intimate friends; Lord Lans- 
downe writes him an affectionate letter 
on his leaving office; Lord Palmerston 


and Lord Clarendon assist him with their 
counsels, and the battle of the night be- 
fore on the opposing benches of Parlia- 
ment is forgotten the next day at the 
dinner-table. Now and then a little ex- 
plosion of temper takes place, but it is 
laughed away, and inflicts no lasting 
wound on the friendships of a life. 

It was Lord Malmesbury’s good fortune 
to contract in his earlier years another 
intimacy which had a considerable influ- 
ence on his after life. In the course of a 
Continental tour which he made in 1829, 
he was introduced at Rome by Madame 
de Guiccioli to the Duchesse de St. Leu, 
Queen Hortense, whose house was one of 
the most agreeable resorts in the city. 

Here for the first time I met Hortense’s son, 
Louis Napoleon, then just of age. Nor would 
anybody at that time have predicted his great 
and romantic career. He was a wild, harum- 
scarum youth, or what the French call uz 
crane, riding at full gallop down the streets to 
the peril of the public, fencing, and pistol- 
shooting, and apparently without serious 
thoughts of any kind, although even then he 
was possessed with the conviction that he 
would some day rule over France. We be- 
came friends, but at that time he evinced no 
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remarkable talent or any fixed idea but the one 
I mention. It grew upon him with his growth, 
and increased daily until it ripened into a cer- 
tainty. He was a very good horseman and 
proficient at athletic games, being short, but 
very active and muscular. His face was grave 
and dark, but redeemed by a singularly bright 
smile. Such was his personal appearance in 
1829, at twenty-one years of age. 

Lord Malmesbury’s intimacy with these 
remarkable men would suffice to give a 
peculiar interest to his memoirs, and in- 
deed his principal object appears to have 
been to sketch their characters. But his 
own public career entitles him: to a distin- 
guished place in our political history. 
He speaks of it with becoming modesty, 
and with no wish to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. But the reader of these volumes 
will be satisfied that he deserves a higher 
rank than that previously awarded to him 
by public opinion. It was not till 1846, 
after the disruption of the Tory party, and 
the fall of Sir Robert Peel, that Lord 
Malmesbury entered upon active political 
life, and he entered upon it as the warm 
partisan of a lost cause. He never sat in 
the House of Commons, for although he 
once stood for Portsmouth and was a can- 
didate for the borough of Wilton in 1841, 
his father’s death at that very time placed 
him in the House of Peers. The strong 
excitement caused by the repeal of the 
Corn Laws roused his political energy, 
and he threw himself with ardor into the 
Protectionist party, led by Lord Derby, 
but condemned at the outset to abandon 
the cause of protection. In 1852, when 
Lord Derby rallied the forlorn hope of 
the Tories and formed a government, the 
Foreign Office was placed in his hands, 
although he was entirely without official 
experience, and his knowledge of diplo- 
macy was derived from the careful study 
of his grandfather’s despatches and corre- 
spondence, which he had recently pub- 
lished. But the love of letters and a 
ready appreciation of the foreign relations 
of the country and of the character of 
foreigners, with whose language and man- 
ners he was extremely familiar, were he- 
reditary in the Harris family, and there 
is no trace in his correspondence of the 
hand of a novice. It was the opinion of 
his successors in office, Lord John Rus- 
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sell and Lord Clarendon, that the business 
of the department had been conducted 
with ability and dignity. Lord Malmes- 
bury was never an ambitious politician. 
He accepted, more than he sought, the 
functions he was called upon to discharge, 
actuated mainly by a sense of duty to the 
House in which he sat, to the party which 
he had adopted, and to his country. When 
he took office in 1852, the recent coup 
d’état in France, which placed Louis Na- 
poleon near the throne, had shaken the 
confidence of Europe, and raised in this 
country the liveliest apprehensions of 
what the renovated empire might bring 
forth. Lord Malmesbury himself was 
viewed with suspicion from his known 
intimacy with the author of a revolution 
which was regarded in England as a de- 
testable aggression on the liberties of 
France, and as an act dangerous to the 
peace of Europe. Here, however, his 


knowledge of the character and opinions 
of the future emperor stood him in good 
stead. He firmly adhered to the convic- 
tion that peace and good-will to Enyland 
were the basis of the imperial policy, 


and he was right; but at that momenta 
friendly reliance on the intentions of the 
ruler of France was unpopular in an En- 
glish minister. 

As in 1852 Lord Malmesbury was ac- 
cused of a leaning to France, so in 1859, 
when the Franco-Austrian war broke out 
in Italy, he was accused of a leaning to 
Austria, because at that time he strongly 
opposed the aggressive policy of Napo- 
leon III., in the interest of the general 
peace. That war was more popular in 
England than it was in France, because it 
had for its object the independence of 
Italy. But, however desirable that object 
was to the Italians, more than one states- 
man thought that it might be too dearly 
purchased by the overthrow of the exist- 
ing settlement of Europe. Lord Malmes- 
bury foresaw that this was the letting out 
of waters. He even predicted that in the 
long run it would cost the emperor his 
crown or his life. And it would not be 
difficult to show that the series of events 
which followed in succession the first out- 
break of the military ambition and activity 
of France did in fact lead up to that catas- 
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trophe. Lord Malmesbury applied him- 
self with success to localize the war, which 
he had not the power to prevent; but his 
exertions, at the time, were singularly 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

Before we enter upon the more impor- 
tant passages to be found in these vol- 
umes, it is just to pay our tribute to their 
literary merit. The mere jottings of a, 
diary have, of course, no literary preten- | 
sions, yet they sparkle with anecdote and 
incident, and they recall to memory a 
prodigious number of persons and occur- 
rences, extremely amusing to those who, 
like ourselves, can remember the greater 
part of them, and perhaps not less inter- 
esting to later generations, who see these 
ghosts and shadows of the nineteenth 
century flit before their eyes. But when 
Lord Malmesbury allows his pen to run 
freely, no one writes more pleasantly. In 
his introductory chapter he brings before 
us the naval review of 1814 which Prince 
Metternich also witnessed in the Solent, 
and we mount the ancient galley of the 
governor of the Isle of Wight, with its 
lofty gilded poop, dating from the days 
of William III. He describes with an 
“eternal affection” that wild tract of 
moorland, stretching between Christ- 
church and Poole, in which the old manor 
house of Heron Court was planted by the 
priors of Christchurch —a region now in- 
vaded by a thousand villas, but on which 
sixty years ago blackcock might be shot 
where the largest church in Bournemouth 
now stands, and where even the eagle and 
the bustard were not unknown. The last 
lesser bustard was shot there by Lord 
Palmerston. 

At two-and-twenty he starts for the 
Continent, and escapes by a hair’s-breadth 
from the wound of a fencing-master at 
Geneva, who runs him through the body 
with a broken foil; and again in the Si- 
cilian seas from the wreck of a vessel in 
which he had all but embarked. Con- 
nected by his marriage with the family of 
the Duc de Gramont (Lady Malmesbury 
was a granddaughter of the old Duc de 
Gramont, who arrested the Cardinal de 
Rohan at Versailles, and lived to tell the 
story fifty years afterwards); received as 
a confidential friend by the heir of the 
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Bonapartes, whom he saw in all the vicis- 
situdes of fortune, in England, at Ham, 
upon the throne in Paris, and upon his 
deathbed at Chislehurst; acquainted, as 
few Englishmen are, with every province 
of France by frequent excursions to that 
country, Lord Malmesbury’s notes of 
French society and manners are of ex- 
traordinary variety and interest.* 

And if we turn from courts and Cabi- 
nets to his life in the Highlands, where 
he rented for many years the shootings of 
Achnacarry from Cameron of Lochiel, on 
the west coast, our author becomes the 
ardent and successful sportsman, passing 
months in that wild scenery which he 
knew how to describe and to enjoy. We 
must cite the following passage, which 
has something of the lightness of touch of 
our old friend Mrs. Barbauld : — 


September 29th. —A tremendous gale and 
rain. The whole party sat together in the 
drawing-room, each obliged to tell a story. 
Mine was as follows, and was founded on the 
fact that Richelieu had refused to shoot with 
Loughborough in consequence of his always 
hunting his pointers down wind : — 


There was once a young Highland shepherd, 
who was drinking at a burn, and being in the 
humor of desiring all sorts of things that he 
had never seen or possessed, he wished that 
one of the fairies he had heard of, who haunted 
the place, would appear and give him what- 
ever he wanted. At that moment his dog 
howled, and a pixie stood before him. “1 
have heard you,” she said, “as I sat under that 
pebble in the burn, and I will give you what- 
ever you wish for, but it must be one thing 
only and forever.” ‘Thank you,” said the 
lad, not at all alarmed, “I have only one de- 
sire in the world, and that is to go to sea and 
become a rich merchant.” This happened be- 
fore steamers were invented, and the fairy 
answered most graciously, “ Mr. MacGuffog, I 
will give you what is the most essential thing 
for a prosperous voyage and successful trading 
—namely, wherever you go you Shall have a 
fair wind whichever way you turn yourself or 
your ship.” The young MacGuffog fell on his 
knees with gratitude, and having given the 
fairy a pull at his whiskey-flask, went forth- 
with to Fort William, and enlisted as a cabin- 
boy on board a merchantman. It was not 
very long before the fact became known that 
whatever ship he was on board always had the 
wind astern ; all the trading captains hired him 
at any price, but he soon gained enough to 


* Sometimes his transitions are rather abrupt, as if 
he thought that his readers had as good a memory as 
his own. ‘Thus, after saying that Lady Tankerville, his 
mother-in-law, was a Gramont, he passes immediately 
to Count d’Orsay without explaining the connection. 
The young Duchesse de Guiche, afterwards Duchesse 
de Gramont —a lady still alive — was Count d’Orsay’s 
sister; the count was therefore allied by marriage to 
Lady Tankerville’s family. 





sail on his own account, and by the time he 
was thirty, the rapid voyages he invariably 
made cut out everybody else, and gave him 
such advantages that he realized a large for- 
tune. He then remembered his native hills, 
and determined to buy an estate upon them. 
This he did, but he felt that he was not really 
a Highland gentleman without a deer-forest, 
and therefore he extended his domain, took off 
the sheep, and hired the best stalker in Scot- 
land. All this being prepared for his happi- 
ness and amusement, he started with him to 
stalk in his own forest, but day after day he 
was disappointed by the perverseness of the 
weather, the wind constantly changing the mo- 
ment he went out. Whatever circuits he took 
he found himself always going down wind, so 
that, whether as single deer or herds, no ani- 
mal allowed him to approach within a quarter 
of amile. He looked upon this merely as a 
piece of bad luck, till by chance, crossing the 
burn on which he had seen the pixie fifteen 
years before, he heard a tiny giggle and then a 
long low laugh. Turning round, he saw the 
little woman, and then the terrible truth broke 
upon him that if he lived to a thousand years 
he never could possibly kill a stag. 


We must here intercalate — for in this 
kaleidoscope diary incidents occur ina 
perplexing variety — Lord Malmesbury’s 
very turious account of his visit to Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then a prisoner at 
Ham, in April, 1845: — 


April, London.—I am just returned from 
the Castle of Ham, on the Somme, where I 
have been to see Prince Louis Napoleon in 
the prison in which he has been confined since 
1840. Early last January he sent M. Ornano 
to London to ask me to come and see him on 
a matter of vital importance to himself, bring- 
ing a small almanack for the year, with a 
vignette of the fortress of Ham painted in 
miniature on the cover. I was unable to go 
till now, and having obtained with some diffi- 
culty a permission from M. Guizot to see the 
Prince, I went to Ham on April 20. I found 
him little changed, although he had been im- 
prisoned five years, and very much pleased to 
see an old friend fresh from the outer world, 
and that world London. As I had only half a 
day allowed me for the interview, he confessed 
that, although his confidence and courage re- 
mained unabated, he was weary of his prison, 
from which he saw no chance of escaping, as 
he knew that the French Government gave 
him opportunities of doing so that they might 
shoot him in the act. He stated that a depu- 
tation had arrived from Ecuador offering him 
the Presidency of that Republic if Louis 
Philippe would release him, and in that case 
he would give the King his parole never to re- 
turn to Europe. He had, therefore, sent for 
me as a supporter and friend of Sir R. Peel, at 
that time our Prime Minister, to urge Sir 
Robert to intercede with Louis Philippe to 
comply with his wishes, promising every pos- 
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sible guarantee for his good faith, The Prince 
was full of a plan for a new canal in Nicaragua, 
that promised every kind of advantage to brit- 
ish commerce. As a precedent for English 
official interference I was to quote Earl Grey’s 
in favor of Prince Polignac’s release in 1830. 
I assured the Prince that I would do my best ; 
but added that Lord Aberdeen was our Foreign 
Secretary, and that there was nothing of ro- 
mance in his character. At this time Prince 
Louis was deeply engaged in writing the his- 
tory of Artillery, and he took an hour in 
making me explain the meaning of several 
technical words in English, which he wished 
translated. He gave mea full account of his 
failure at Boulogne, which he declared was 
entirely owing to the sudden illness of the 
officer of the day whom he had secured, and 
who was to have given up the barracks at 
once. The soldiers had mostly been gained, 
and the prestige of his name in the French 
army was universal. To prove this, he assured 
me that the cavalry escort of lancers who ac- 
companied him to Ham made him constant 
gestures of sympathy on the road. He then 
said, * You see the sentry under my window? 
I do not know whether he is one of mine or 
not; if he is he will cross his arms, if not, he 
will do nothing when I make a sign.” He 
went to the window and stroked his moustache, 
but there was no response until three were re- 
lieved, when the soldier answered by crossing 
his arms over his musket. The Prince then 
said, “ You see that my partisans are unknown 
tome, and soam I tothem. My power is in 
an immortal name, and in that only; but I 
have waited long enough, and cannot endure 
imprisonment any longer.” I understood that 
Count Montholon and Dr. Conneau, with his 
valet, Thelin, were his fellow-prisoners at 
Ham. After a stay of three hours I left the 
prison, and returned to London deeply im- 
pressed with the calm resolution, or rather 
philosophy, of this man, but putting little faith 
as to his ever renouncing [gz. ? mounting] the 
throne of France. Very few in a miserable 
prison like this, isolated and quasi forgotten, 
would have kept their intellect braced by con- 
stant day studies and original compositions, as 
Louis Bonaparte did during the last five years 
in the fortress of Ham. 

The day after I arrived in London I saw Sir 
Robert Peel, and related my interview and 
message to him. He seemed to be greatly in- 
terested, and certainly not averse to apply to 
the French Government in the Prince’s favor 
on his conditions, but said he must consult 
Lord Aberdeen, which of course was inevitable. 
That evening he wrote to me to say that Lord 
Aberdeen * would not hear of it.” Who can 
tell how this decision of the noble lord may in- 
fluence future history? (Vol. i., p. 157.) 


We are compelled, by the limits of this 
article, to pass over numerous anecdotes 
and incidents of sport, society, and travel, 
which our readers will find for themselves 
in Lord Malmesbury’s pages, and we pro- 





ceed to the more substantial portions of 
his work, which are the fit subjects of dis- 
cussion and criticism. 

Lord Malmesbury, as has been said, 
took his seat in the House of Lords in 
1841, on the death of his father, who had 
rather dissuaded than encouraged him to 
enter public life. He appears for some 
years to have taken no active part in poli- 
tics, and although he had applauded Sir 
Robert Peel’s gallant struggle in 1835, we 
think we can trace at a later period some- 
thing of that distrust of their great leader 
which the High Tory Party did not care 
to conceal, and which ultimately broke 
out in the invectives of Mr. Disraeli. In 
1839 Sir Robert Peel had “implored the 
Conservatives to be united and not to 
split upon minor differences with respect 
to the Corn Laws, declaring himself to be 
in favor of the present system, against 
fixed duty or any alteration whatever.” * 
That was the shibboleth of the Tory 
party. But many things occurred, after 
Peel’s accession to office, to shake their 
faith. In 1843 Lord Malmesbury says: 
“Many Conservatives think that Peel 
truckles to the Radicals, and throws over 
his friends;” and in the preceding year, 
1842, he had actually brought in a Corn 
Bill: — 


February 7th. — Sir Robert Peel has brought 
in his Bill upon the Corn Laws, which is no 
less than taking off more than half the present 
duty. Nobody expected such a sweeping 
measure, and there is great consternation 
amongst the Conservatives. It is clear that 
he has thrown over the landed interest, as my 
father always said he would... . My steward 
says that the landed proprietors will lose at 
least 15 per cent. of their rents by Peel’s Bill. 
(Vol. i., p. 139.) 

To which Lord Malmesbury adds in a 
note that ‘experience has shown that 
this is far under the mark:” he does not 
appear to notice that rents had been artifi- 
cially raised by the effect of the protective 
system, which was precisely the grievance 
complained of by the nation. Sir Robert 
Peel was not unconscious of the rift in the 
party of which he was the illustrious chief, 
and even when his administration was ap- 
parently at the height of its power, he 
foresaw its dissolution. The studied si- 
lence of Lord Malmesbury with reference 
to the head of the government in these 
years is significant. Lord Stanley appears 
to have been the only member of the 
Cabinet with whom he lived on confiden- 
tial terms. Mr. Gladstone he did not 


* Vol.i., p. 98. 
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even know by sight, for he writes on No- 
vember 7, 1844: — 


November 7th. — Dined with the Cannings 
and met Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Phillimore. 
We were curious to see the former, as he isa 
man who is much spoken of as one who will 
come to the front. We were disappointed at 
his appearance, which is that of a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, but he is very agreeable. 


(Vol. i., p. 155-) 


Yet Mr. Gladstone had then been a dis- 
tinguished member of the Conservative 
Cabinet for three years. 

The decision of Sir Robert Peel and 
some of his colleagues to propose the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws in December, 1845, 
came, nevertheless, like a thunder-clap on 
the stout adherents to protection and 
what was termed the agricultural interest. 
Lord Malmesbury seems, oddly enough, to 
have been told that the objection to Lord 
Palmerston as foreign minister, which led 
to the failure of Lord John Russell’s at- 
tempt to form a government at that time, 
proceeded from Louis Philippe —an ab- 
surd supposition! The objector, as is 
well known, was Lord Grey. However, 
Sir Robert Peel resumed office, and pro- 
ceeded with his measure. Lord Stanley 
resigned for no other reason than his 
objection to Sir Robert Peel’s Corn-Law 
policy, and the disruption of the Conserva- 
tive Party took place. This roused Lord 
Malmesbury into action. He spoke in 
favor of protection on the Address, and 
thenceforward took a prominent part in 
the organization of the Tory opposition. 
The details are curious : — 


February 19th.— Returned to Heron Court 
from London, and saw Lord Stanley there, who 
is decidedly‘against Peel’s measure, and though 
disinclined at present to take the lead of the 
Agricultural party, will certainly do so at some 
future period. He thinks.that any attempt to 
form a Government-at present from amongst 
our party would be premature, from the want 
of an experienced leader in the House of Com- 
mons, and the only way to rally and unite the 
party isin opposition, Therefore, the Whigs 
must first come in. The Duke of Wellington, 
though he supports the measure, is against it, 
and told Lord Stanley that his only reason for 
staying in and supporting Peel was for the 
sake of the Queen and the peace of the coun- 
try. He deeply lamented that Peel had 
brought the measure forward, thought he was 
quite wrong, that he had broken up a noble 
party, and that it was for him (Lord Stanley) 
to raily it again, his own career was nearly 
ended, and that Stanley must be leader of the 
party. Lord Beaumont went to the Duke and 
asked him to grant him a committee for an in- 
quiry into the burthen on land, and he first 


tried to persuade him to give it up, but finding 
him firm he said, “ Well, my good fellow, you 
must have it. I will not oppose it ; I am quite 
of your opinion on the subject ; it is a d——d 
mess, but I must look to the peace of the 
country and the Queen.” It is evident from 
his whole conduct lately this is his sincere 
opinion, for though he retains office he has 
never said a word in defence of Peel or his 
measure. He sits on the Government bench 
with his hat drawn over his face, apparently 
indifferent to all the attacks made on the Gov- 
ernment, never saying a word in answer. 

March 21st.— Lord Stanley is now estab- 
lished in the direction of the Protectionist 
party. He presented some petitions yesterday 
in favor of Protection, and took the oppor- 
tunity of declaring himself against Peel’s Bill 
for repealing the Corn Laws. This will fix 
many waverers who have been inclined to vote 
with Peel though disliking his measure. (Vol. 
i., p. 166). 


It is far too late in the day to criticise the 
conduct of Lord Derby and his friends on 
this occasion. But this disruption in- 
flicted a blow on the Conservative party 
from which it did not recover for thirty 
years ; much larger interests than those of 
a duty on corn were sacrificed ; many old 
ties of political allegiance were broken; 
and the ground taken up by the Protec- 
tionist party was so untenable, that their 
first act, when they came back to office, 
was to repudiate protection. 

Hostilities were carried on, as is well 
known, with great acrimony by Lord 
George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli for 
several years. Butin 1848 Lord George 
threw up the leadership of the Protection- 
ists in the House of Commons, because 
he conceived himself to have been af- 
fronted by Mr. Beresford. He was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Granby as leader. Mr. 
| Disraeli’s name was not put forward, 
though, as Lord Malmesbury shrewdly 
remarked, “whoever in future may take 
the lead in the House of Commons by 
election, he must virtually and practically 
hold that office.” In the following Sep- 
tember Lord George Bentinck died. 
year later Mr. Disraeli wrote to Lord 
Malmesbury : — 


The scandal of our provincial movement is 
great and flagrant, but I hope the evil is more 
superficial than it seems, and that, with tact 
| and temper, the ship may be righted. I have 
| spared no effort, nor has Beresford, but we 
have had to deal with a wrong-headed man. 

Ever yours sincerely, 





B. DIsRAELI. 


Was Mr. Disraeli already engaged in 
writing the panegyric of his late ally, 
; which he called a biography? 
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Lord John Russell’s administration was 
weak — weakened rather by internal dis- 
sensions in the Liberal party than by the 
attacks of the opposition, for the country 
was firm in defence of free trade, and the 
Tories were flogging a dead horse in their 
zeal for protection. But on February 22, 
1851, Lord John, having been beaten on a 
division on the county franchise by Mr. 
Locke King, suddenly resigned. Lord 
Stanley was sent for by the queen; on his 
failure to form a ministry, an attempt was 
made to effect a coalition between the 
Whigs and the Peelites, which failed, 
from the refusal of Lord Aberdeen and 
Sir James Graham to support the Anti- 
Papal Bill. Lord Stanley then tried his 
hand again, and again failed; upon which 
Lord John resumed office. We _ pub- 
lished Lord Aberdeen’s account of this 
curious transaction a year ago in review- 
ing his correspondence.* We are now 
enabled by Lord Malmesbury to state 
what took place at the Conservative coun- 
cils—a very characteristic and amusing 
account of the scene : — 


Lord Stanley to Lord M. 

St. James’s Square: Feb. 25, 1851. 
Dear Malmesbury, — I must see you without 
amoment’s delay. John Russell’s attempted 
reconstruction has failed, the Peelites cannot 
form a Government, and I shall have to try my 
hand. Let me see you, if possible, in the 

course of to-morrow. 
Yours ever, 
STANLEY, 


February 26th. — Lord John Russell has 
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bled were — Mr. Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, 
Mr. Walpole, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. Henley, 
Mr. Herries, Lord John Manners, and Lord 
Eglinton. Everything went smoothly, each 
willingly accepting the respective post to which 
Lord Stanley appointed him, excepting Mr. 
Henley, who made such difficulties about him- 
self and submitted so many upon various sub- 
jects, that Lord Stanley threw up the game, to 
the great disappointment and disgust of most 
of the others present, Mr. Henley seemed 
quite overpowered by the responsibility he 
was asked to undertake as President of the 
Board of Trade, and is evidently a most nerv- 
ous man. Mr. Disraeli did not conceal his 
anger at his want of courage and interest in 
the matter. Lord Stanley had written to Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who was at Constanti- 
nople, asking him to take the management of 
Foreign Affairs, which he at once consented 
todo. In the House of Lords, Lord Stanley 
announced his failure, and did not conceal it 
as being caused by the want of experience in 
public business which he found existed in his 
party. This is probably the case, but what 
really caused the break up of the conference 
was the timid conduct of Mr. Henley and Mr, 
Herries. 

March 1st. — Lord Stanley’s speech was a 
fine one, manly and straightforward, but I fear 
it will discourage his party. He says, alluding 
to them: “A party, numerous no doubt, but 
still undoubtedly in a minority in the House of 
Commons on several occasions, and which un- 
fortunately, though it no doubt numbers in its 
ranks men of talent and intellect, contains, I 
will not say no single individual, but hardly one 
individual of political experience and versed 
in official business, I feel that is a great dis- 
advantage for any party to labor under ; but 
there is a third party in the House of Com- 





failed, and the Queen has again sent for Lord 
Stanley. | 

February 27th. — All the Peelites have re- | 
fused to join Lord Stanley, although he offered | members. 
Gladstone and Canning Cabinet places — the | of numbers, which has adhered to the policy 


mons, not indeed very extensive numerically, 
but most important as regards official experi- 
ence and the talents of the great portion of its 
I mean that small party, in point 


former Foreign Affairs. [This is a mistake. | of the late Sir Robert Peel.” This will ap- 
The Foreign Office was offered to Sir Strat- | pear to many as rather praising his opponents 
ford Canning.] I think Lord Stanley will be at the expense of his friends, and it will have 
unable to form a Government, but a few oth- | the effect of making the former more difficult 
ers and myself are to meet at his house at} to deal with, and at the same time give dis 
one o'clock, when it will probably be decided | couragement, if not offence, to his own party. 
whether he gives up the attempt or not. My) He then states the financial measures he would 
impression is that he will do so. Lord Aber- | have proposed if he had come into office. His 
deen refused to attempt the task of forming a plan was to put on five shillings fixed duty on 
Cabinet, and yet the Peelites decline to join | corn, and take threepence off the income tax 
either the Whigs or us. I can’t imagine what | preparatory to its total repeal, whenever the 
they want, for, being the weakest party in the | revenue of the country admitted it. Lord 
country, they can’t hope to govern by them-| Stanley told me afterwards that “the total 
selves, want of decision in Mr. Herries and Mr. Hen- 
February 28th. — We met at Lord Stanley’s | ley made him see at once that they would be 
in St. James’s Square, and have failed in form- | ofnouse. The latter seemed frightened rather 
ing a Government. He had previously re-| than pleased at being in the Cabinet, and ap- 
quested me to take the Colonial Office, which | peared paralysed.” This was quite true. As 
| consider a great compliment, as it is one of | to Herries, he looked like an old doctor who 
the hardest worked of places. Those assem- | had just killed a patient, and Henley like the 
undertaker who was to bury him. The diffi- 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. clviii., p. 554 culties Lord Stanley would have had to con- 
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tend with were also very great—a majority 
against him in both Houses, the Mutiny Bill 
not passed, supplies not voted, and the time 
not favorable for a dissolution of Parliament 
—all confirmed him in his determination to 
give up the attempt; and he accordingly went 
to the Queen at five o’clock and announced 
his failure. The Queen had authorised him 
to say that if he had asked for a Dissolution 
she would not have refused. The Duke of 
Northumberland would have had the Admi- 
ralty. The Queen has sent for the Duke of 
Wellington to ask his advice. I expect that 
Lord John will reconstruct his ministry Zant 
bien que mal, and that even the Peelites will 
join it. I called upon Lady Stanley, who 
seems in great spirits at her husband not be- 
ing in office (Vol. i., pp. 277-80.) 


We have previously had occasion to ad- 
vert in this journal to the character and 
achievements of Mr. Herries, in terms 
which drew down some clumsy missiles 
on our head; but it is astonishing to find, 
on such irrefragable evidence, that an 
individual of his calibre should, twice in 
his life, have stood in the way of the for- 
mation of a Cabinet. 

In December, 1851, came the coup d'état 
which made Lovis Napoleon the master 
of France. He had told Lord Malmes- 
bury some months before: “ You see my 


position; it is time to put an end to it.” 
He made no secret of his intention of 
being beforehand with his enemies, and 
there was no mistaking the means he 


would take to beso. Lord Palmerston he 
believed to be in his favor, though Lord 
Normanby, then ambassador in Paris, was 
openly hostile to him. But the coup 
which placed Louis Napoleon so near the 
throne drove Lord Palmerston from the 
Foreign Office : in a few weeks he took his 
revanche, andin February, 1852, the Whig 
ministry was at an end. The hesitation 
of the preceding year was not repeated. 
Disraeli, we are told, was no longer 
“mopy, but never wrote and spoke in a 
more sanguine tone;” a Cabinet was 
formed of men who had never been in 
office. Lord Derby said, “ I am drivinga 
team of young horses; not one of them 
had ever been in harness before, and 
they went beautifully —not one kicked 
amongst them.” 

The Duke of Wellington said he had 
never heard the gentlemen’s names. Lady 
Clanricarde asked Lord Derby whether 
he was sure Sir John Pakington was a 
veal man? To which he replied, “ Well, 
I think so; he has been married three 
times.” In this combination Lord 
Malmesbury assumed the responsible 
duties of foreign secretary. 
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As to the vexed question of protection, 
the following statement of Lord Derby’s 
views is important. It is contained in a 
letter to Lord Malmesbury : — 


I continue to think that a recurrence to du- 
ties on imports, including corn, is desirable 
both on financial and on political grounds; 
and I can neither abandon this belief, nor a 
line of policy founded on it, until a general 
election has convinced me that that which I 
think the best thing for the country is an unat- 
tainable good. Should the country prove not 
to be with us, I should feel absolved from the 
duty of protracting a hopeless struggle, which, 
while it continues, must cause serious injury 
by the uncertainty it creates as to the final 
result; but to take office as a Protectionist, 
and then spontaneously abandon the principle 
of Protection, would involve a degree of base- 
ness, from the imputation of which I should 
have hoped that my “antecedents” (to borrow 
a French expression) might have relieved me, 
(Vol. i., p. 299.) 

But the country was not “with us,” and 
protection was abandoned. 

In fact, the main interest of the situ- 
ation lay in foreign affairs and in the un- 
certain, perhaps menacing, future which 
the accession of a Bonaparte to power 
opened to Europe. In this conjuncture, 
Lord Malmesbury’s intimacy with the 
prince, and his knowledge of his charac- 
ter, served him well and was of use to his 
country. Lord John Russell, who had 
just turned out Lord Palmerston for his 
approval of the coup d’état, was regarded 
as hostile. The Liberal sentiments of the 
country were outraged by the violence 
and brutality of the attack on the consti- 
tution of France. The English press was 
vehemently excited, with the exception of 
the Morning Post, which, it seems, was 
taken into the pay of the French govern- 
ment. Even those who regarded the act 
itself as excusable and necessary were 
filled with distrust as to the future policy 
of the successful conspirators. Under 
these circumstances, the following letter 
to the new secretary of state was impor- 
tant, and we add to it the handsome 
communication he received from Lord 
Palmerston, who was free at that moment 
to join either party : — 


From Louis Napoleon, Prince President, to 
Lord M. 
Elysée: 24 février 1852. 

Mon cher Lord Malmesbury, — Je ne veux 
pas tarder a vous féliciter du poste élevé ou 
la confiance de la Reine vous a appelé, mais je 
m’en félicite surtout pour les bons rapports 
qui doivent en résulter pour les deux pays. 
Nous avons regu ici avec grand plaisir Lord 
et Lady Cowley, et nous serions trés-heureux 
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si le changement de ministére ne les entrai- 
nait pas a sa suite. Croyez, mon cher Lord 
Malmesbury, que vous trouverez toujours mon 
gouvernement franc, loyal, animé des senti- 
ments les plus amicaux, et prét 4 s’entendre 
avec le vOtre pour tout. ce qui peut assurer la 
paix et les progrés de la civilisation 
Je vous renouvelle l’assurance de ma sincére 
amitieé. 
Louts- NAPOLEON, 
Lord Palmerston to Lord M. 
C. G: Februrary 24, 1852. 
My dear Malmesbury, —I shall be happy 
both on personal and putlic grounds to give 
you any information which I can give, and 
which you may think useful to you, with refer- 
ence to the state of our foreign relations, and 
I will either receive you here or call upon you, 
as best may suit you, at any time most con- 
venient to you to-morrow. Your time is not 
entirely at your disposal, mine is at my own 
command; I shall, therefore, await your ap- 
pointment. Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON. 


Lord Malmesbury did not share the ap- 
prehensions of some of his colleagues, and 
of many of his correspondents. He be- 
lieved in the resolution of Louis Napoleon 
to live on good terms with England, al- 
though he carefully watched his public con- 
duct, and he expressed to Lord Cowley 
(who had just succeeded to the embassy 
in Paris) an opinion of his personal charac- 
ter in these terms : — 


I believe you are aware of my having for- 
merly had an intimate acquaintance with the 
President, an accident that he has had the 
maladresse to put forward ostentatiously in his 
newspapers. When I was appointed, and be- 
fore I kissed hands, I received from him a 
letter of congratulation, expressing in the 
strongest terms his peaceable intentions and 
desire of promoting civilization. I enclose a 
copy. I answered it in my frivate capacity. 
There is no reason you should not allude to 
this letter (which the Quees: has seen), and tell 
him how satisfactory its receipt is to this 
Government. Before the last Government 
resigned, and about a month since, I wrote to 
him a strong remonstrance on the subject of 
the Orleans property decrees. He replied, 
with continued and repeated assurances of 
friendship to England, but declared the confis- 
cation necessary, as even some of his own new 
Senators had been tampered with by Orleanist 
agents and money. This is quite a marotte 
with him, and Walewski is strongly against 
him on this point. You may depend upon his 
being a man of action and counsel, depending 
on no other agent but his own inspirations, 
but with great self-command and power of 
self-denial if his passions are at variance with 
his interests. He is very superstitious, and 
was formerly very accessible to romantic and 
chivalrous impressions, and in private tran- 





sactions most jealous of his word and his hon- 
our. I give you these hints (experto crede), 
because you will at once see their value where 
future events must depend on the single will 
of one man. 


And some months later, when the procla- 
mation of the empire was evidently ap- 
proaching (October, 1852), he wrote to 
Lord Derby : — 


All you say about the French President’s 
views has been for along time on my mind. 
Everybody agrees with you, and the feeling of 
apprehension is universal. I hear it from va- 
rious quarters—from Brougham and _ his 
French correspondents, from my private secre- 
tary Harris and his French relations, and, in 
short, from what must be considered the best 
authority for Arophecy. This general terror of 
what is coming is a presentiment, for none can 
give any reasons founded on facts to show the 
sinister feelings and intentions of Louis Napo- 
leon. I believe I stand alone, therefore, in 
disbelieving them; and these are my argu- 
ments: He has no natural dislike to the En- 
glish, Ever since I knew him, he courted 
their society and imitated their habits. Twenty 
years ago, when he could not have been play- 
ing a part with me — who had even less chance 
of being Foreign Secretary than he of being 
Emperor—he always said that his uncle’s 
great mistake was not being friends with En- 
gland. I never knew him to hint at revenge 
for his degradation at St. Helena, but it is 
possible that that sentiment may rankle in his 
breast. Assuming that it does, and that event- 
ually he intends if possible to indulge it, why 
should he go such a roundabout way to make 
war with us as through the Belgian Guarantee? 
Now, since Louis Napoleon has been in pow- 
er, he has lost no opportunity of showing 
friendly feeling. If a Consul has been disa- 
greeable, he has had him trounced; if we 
wanted his help, as in Egypt and Cuba, he 
gave it at once. He has avoided pointedly 
every subject of dispute, and has with this 
feeling just expressed a wish again to nego- 
tiate for the exchange of the territories of Al- 
breda and Portendie. So with regard to our 
tariff. If Disraeli was ready, we might now 

et a quasi Free-trade treaty with France, 
The belief after all this that the President is 
concocting a great scheme against England 
can, therefore, only be called a presentiment ; 
but it nevertheless does exist throughout his 
own country and ours. Material circumstances 
also militate against it. If our informers are 
correct, the French dockyards never were 
more sluggish. I write all this to you, not of 
course to recommend supineness, for I would 
not reduce a single ship or seaman, and I trust 
Disraeli’s scheme will not require that, but 
only to give you my opinion of the man’s na- 
ture, feelings, and intentions at present. I 
believe that he is convinced that war with 
England lost his uncle the throne, and that he 
means to try peace with us, He wants to 








marry and have heirs, and I do not at present 
see that the 7,000,000 who have twice elected 
him, and will do so again, require the “* fire- 
works.” The first time he was elected he did 
not know twenty people in all France by sight. 
The second, he had just committed a gross 
act of public violence. Neither his obscurity 
nor notoriety made any difference, and I be- 
lieve his zame to be enough to sustain him 
among the masses for és life, and I do not 
foresee the circumstances that are to force 
him out of his course, 


The allusion to a Free-trade treaty with 
France, to be effected by the ex protec- 
tionists, is extremely curious, and the fol- 
lowing letter from the chancellor of the 
exchequer to Lord Malmesbury shows 
what he was ready to do, and also what 
he thought of the Colonies : — 


Mr, Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
Lord M. 
Hughenden: August 13, 1852. 

My dear M.,—TI return you Lord Cowley’s 
confidential despatch. I am not disposed to 
reduce our duties on French brandies to ob- 
tain a reduction of their duties on our coals, 
We had better leave our mutual tariffs as they 
stand, unless the French are willing to treat 
these matters on a much more extensive scale, 
If they would reduce their duties on linen, 
yarn, cottons, or iron, I should recommend 
our meeting them with reductions on their 
brandies and silks. The latter would be a 
great card for France. We ought now to be 
for as complete Free-trade as we can obtain, 
and let the English farmer, and the English 
landlord too, buy the best and the cheapest 
silks for their wives and daughters, 

In case anything is to be done in this re- 
spect, it shguld be done with as little knowl- 
edge by the Board of Trade as practicable. 
That office is filled with our enemies. Lord 
Cowley, therefore, should conduct the business 
entirely ; or we should send some confidential 
and circumspect agent of our own.- 

It is useless now to vex ourselves about the 
Protectionist rock ahead. If this section ex- 
ist, it can do nothing until the financial state- 
ment is made. Every expression of opinion 
on their side will-be suspended until they have 
heard our financial measures, I confess I have 
no great fear of them, and I think they and 
their constituents will be satisfied. 

The Fisheries affair is a bad business. Pa- 
kington’s circular is not written with a thor- 
ough knowledge of the circumstances, He is 
out of his depth, more than three marine miles 
from shore. 

These wretched colonies will all be indepen- 
dent too in a few years, and are a millstone 
round our necks. If I were you I would push 
matters with Filmore, who has no interest to 
pander to the populace like Webster, and 
make an honourable and speedy settlement. 
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But these “ financial measures ” were pre- 
cisely the rock on which the ship struck, 
Mr. Disraeli’s budget was rejected by a 
majority of nineteen in the House of 
Commons on December 17, and Lord 
Derby at once resigned. 

In November, 1852, an attempt had 
been made to strengthen Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet, to which the following entries 
relate. It was by no means impossible 
that it might succeed, but we believe Mr, 
Disraeli’s position in the House of Com- 
mons was the chief obstacle. 


November 24th. — Wrote to Lord Derby on 
national defences. We went to Windsor. 
Conversation on state of affairs and reforming 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet. -He was of opinion 
that he could not de without Palmerston, Glad- 
stone, and Sidney Herbert. Lonsdale and 
Hardwicke were ready to resign and make 
room. 

November 25th. — Lord Derby had full power 
from the Queen to arrange a Government 
and fusion on two conditions— namely, that 
Palmerston was not to lead the Commons, 
He had been last night with Disraeli and said 
he had nothing to do with the Peelites. They 
declare through Lord Jocelyn that they will 
go with Palmerston if he is leader of the 
House of Commons, No one to negotiate 
with, 

November 28th. — Saw Lord Derby. He 
averse to letting Palmerston into Cabinet 
alone. I think him wrong. If he, Gladstone, 
and Herbert came into it, he would be over- 
whelmed in the Commons by this portion of 
the Cabinet. Nor would I object to Palmers- 
ton and Herbert. I cannot make out Glad- 
stone, who seems to me a dark horse. 


If the Conservative party had been re- 
constituted at that time, with these addi- 
tions, it would probably have materially 
altered the course of human affairs. 

We pass over several topics of minor 
interest which engaged Lord Malmes- 
bury’s attention in 1852; but within a few 
days of the fall of the Derby government 
two remarkable incidents occurred. The 
one was the official recognition of the 
French empire, which took place on 
December 4, after a somewhat puerile 
discussion respecting the numeral III. 
attached to his name, which was got over 
by an express declaration on the part of 
the new emperor that he acknowledged 
all the acts that had taken place since 
1815—such as the reigns of the elder 
Bourbons and of Louis Philippe; and, 
secondly, that he laid no claim to heredi- 
tary right to the throne of France, but 
only that by election. The French gov- 
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interpretation of Napoleon III., and the 
emperor repeated it to the Senate. 

No sooner was he proclaimed emperor, 
than Louis Napoleon sought to marry. 
The treaty with the Princess Wasa was 
broken off, and on December 13 the 
French ambassador formally asked the 
hand of Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe 
(a niece of the queen of England) for his 
master. The offer was also made to the 
father of the princess, who was, perhaps, 
not indisposed to accept it. But the 
decision rested, in reality, with Queen 
Victoria. Lord Malmesbury went to 
Windsor on December 28 to deliver up 
the seals of office. 


When I went into the room her Majesty 
began on the subject of the proposed marriage 
of her niece. The Prince read a letter from 
Prince Hohenlohe on the subject, which 
amounted to this, that he was not sure of the 
settlement being satisfactory, and that there 
were objections of religion and morals; The 
Queen and Prince talked of the marriage rea- 
sonably, and weighed the gros and cons. Afraid 
the Princess should be dazzled if she heard of 
the offer. I said I knew an offer would be 
made to the father. Walewski would go him- 
self. The Queen alluded to the fate of all the 
wives of the rulers of France since 1789, but 
did not positively object to the marriage. 


We believe that her Majesty’s unfavor- 
able presentiment did eventually prevent 
the marriage. But the most amusing part 
of the incident is, that on January 29, jus¢ 
one month after this proposal, the em- 
peror’s nuptials with Mlle. de Montijo 
took place in Notre Dame. 

Our limits compel us to pass over the 
intervening years between 1852 and 1858, 
although they were marked by events of 
no ordinary importance — the Crimean 
War and the Indian Mutiny. But Lord 
Malmesbury was out of office during this 
period, and though he chronicled the 
course of these occurrences in succinct 
but agreeable language, he speaks of them 
as one of the public, free from personal 
responsibility. 

Early in 1858 an important and sudden 
change came over the scene. On Jan- 
uary 14 an atrocious attempt was made by 
Orsini, an Italian refugee. Three gre- 
nades were thrown at the emperor’s car- 
riage at the door of the Opeta-house. 
The royal cortége narrowly escaped. The 
emperor’s hat was torn, and his fore- 
head scratched. The number of persons 
wounded was one hundred and two. 
Never was there a narrower escape ; never 
did the act of a desperate conspirator pro- 
duce more important effects on the politics 





of Europe. It shook the nerves of Louis 
Napoleon, and plunged him into the whirl- 
pool of Italian politics, which ultimately 
led to war and broke up the treaties of 1815. 
It nearly led toa quarrel with England, and 
actually caused a change of ministry in 
this country ; and as minor events follow 
in the train of violent causes, it brought 
back Lord Malmesbury to the Foreign 
Office. The grenades thrown by Orsini 
were manufactured in England; the con- 
spiracy had been matured in this country. 
Two, at least, of the persons implicated 
in it—one of them being a Frenchman, 
Bernard — were still residing in London. 
In France, a cry of indignation was raised 
against the asylum afforded by England 
to refugees who were conspiring against 
the life of an allied and friendly sovereign. 
We have had some recent experience of 
the feelings excited by conspiracies car- 
ried on with impunity in foreign countries 
against the lives and property of our own 
citizens. As the law stood, a man could 
not be prosecuted for being an accessory 
to a murder committed abroad by one 
foreigner upon another, and the British 
government had no power to grant the 
extradition of Simon Bernard if the de- 
mand had been made. Subsequently, he 
was tried for a misdemeanor at the Old 
Bailey, and although the facts were 
proved, he was disgracefully acquitted. 

On February 9 Lord Palmerston, being 
anxious to give some satisfaction to the 
not unjust irritation of the French, brought 
in a bill to make conspiracy to murder a 
felony instead of a misdemeanor. The 
first reading of the bill was carried bya 
majority of two hundred and ninety-nine 
against ninety-nine, Mr. Disraeli and the 
Tories supporting it. But, meanwhile, 
the threats of the French colonels had 
produced great irritation here. The Rad- 
ical party fiercely opposed the Dill, and 
when Mr. Milner. Gibson moved a hostile 
amendment on February 20, the majority 
of the Conservatives supported him, and 
the bill was thrown out by two hundred 
and thirty-four to two hundred and fifteen. 
We have always considered this as one of 
the most flagrant violations of principle 
ever committed by an opposition, and it 
was done not without encouragement from 
one of the Conservative leaders who had 
previously expressed his approval of the 
measure. The immediate result was the 
resignation of Lord Palmerston and his 
colleagues, and the return of the Tories 
to power, on the back of a refusal to grant 
any satisfaction to the French govern- 
ment. 
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The second Derby government did not 
differ materially from the first. Lord 
Malmesbury returned to the Foreign Of- 
fice. Attempts were made to enlarge the 
basis of the Cabinet, but they did not suc- 
ceed. The following entry is remarkable: 


March 2nd. — Lord Grey said to Lady Tan- 
kerville that he would have joined Lord Der- 
by’s Government if it had not been for Mr. 
Disraeli, and that Mr. Gladstone would also 
have joined him had he been offered the lead- 
ership of the Commons, 


Lord Malmesbury’s first care was to 
allay the irritation of the French — not an 
easy task, and it was rendered more diffi- 
cult by the violence of M. de Persigny, 
then French ambassador in London. 


March 6th. —M. de Persigny is furious at 

our party coming into office, as he is devoted 
to Lord Palmerston, and instead of assisting 
me to restore the friendly feeling lately sub- 
sisting between England and France, has done 
all he can to prevent my attaining that object ; 
not only by relating to Lord Palmerston all 
that passes between us, but by writing letters 
to the Emperor to increase his irritation. My 
impression is that the Emperor is pretending 
to be more angry than he really is to please 
the French; but that, if we are firm, he will 
give way, and intends to do so. I believe, 
however, that the late attempt on his life has 
greatly shaken his nerves, that he is spoilt by 
a life of ease and pleasure, and does not stand 
being shot at as well as he used todo, (Vol. 
ii., p. 103.) 
But Persigny was at daggers drawn with 
Count Walewski, then foreign minister 
in Paris. A conciliatory despatch from 
Downing Street was well received. Per- 
signy resigned, and to his great disgust 
his resignation was accepted. And on 
the first meeting of the House of Com- 
mons after the adjournment Mr. Disraeli 
was able to announce that an answer had 
arrived giving full satisfaction to England 
and that the dispute was at an end. 


March 20th. — Dined at Lady Molesworth’s 
last night, where we met the Palmerstons and 
Madame de Persigny, who was crying at her 
husband’s having given up the Embassy. She 
still seemed to hope they might stay. At that 
moment Persigny arrived, walked straight up 
to her, without noticing anybody else, and 
whispered in her ear. She got up, and went 
into another room, he following; and they 
walked about the rooms, out of one into an- 
other, in a state of great agitation. Persigny 
ended by rushing out of the house, to the 
amazement of the company, to none of whom 
he had said a word! 


Such scenes were not uncommon between 
this excitable lady and her “cher petit 





Victor;” when they visited the Malmes- 
burys in the Highlands, her conduct was 
still more offensive and burlesque. M. 
de Persigny was succeeded by Pélissier, 
the Duc de Malakoff, a singular diplo- 
matist, but who was favorably impressed 
by his reception in this country. In truth, 
the relations of France and England were 
entirely carried on in Paris by Lord Cow- 
ley, whose personal influence with the 
emperor was great, and who had the un- 
bounded confidence of his own chief, 
The foreign policy of that eventful year, 
when several delicate questions came un- 
der discussion, was as much the work of 
Lord Cowley as of Lord Malmesbury him- 
self. 

But few weeks have elapsed, at the 
present time, since the close of the life of 
that eminent diplomatist and excellent 
man, although he has long been withdrawn 
by physical infirmities from the public 
service. The publication now before us 
is an opportune tribute to his great desert. 
It fell to the lot of Lord Cowley to act as 
British ambassador in Paris during the 
whole period of the Second Empire. By 
him our alliance with France was strength- 
ened ; by him our differences with France 
were allayed. Though reserved and 
somewhat cold in manner, no representa- 
tive of the crown ever defended its inter- 
ests with greater warmth and dignity. 
His judgment was unclouded ; his conduct 
unshaken. He served ministers of both 
sides in England with equal fidelity, and 
amidst the fluctuations of party in this 
country, and the storms and gusts which 
passed over France or gathered on her 
horizon, Lord Cowley contributed more 
than any other man to preserve the uni- 
form traditions of our foreign policy in 
the interests of peace, and to exercise a 
moderating influence over the adventurous 
sovereign whom a series of revolutions 
had placed upon the throne. 

Lord Malmesbury had not been long in 
office before he perceived that the em- 
peror in 1858 was a very different man 
from the emperor in 1852. “ He had lost 
all his sense of rights and prudence, and 
is acting on passion.” ‘ A complete plan 
for the invasion of England by Admiral 
de la Graviére, made in 1857, is in my 
possession.” These are ominous sen- 
tences. Before the close of the year ru- 
mors of war gained consistency, for in 
fact at that very time the negotiation be- 
tween the emperor and M. de Cavour was 
going on at Plombiéres, and on January I 
the emperor’s declaration showed what 
was in store for Austria. From that mo- 
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ment Lord Malmesbury directed all his 
exertions to avert, or at least to localize, 
the impending war. He was, therefore, 
in direct opposition to the policy of the 
emperor, who first attempted to deceive 
him and Lord Cowley by false assurances, 
and afterwards resented the opposition of 
England with great bitterness. The mo- 
tive of the hostility of the French govern- 
ment, and of M. de Persigny in particular, 
to Lord Derby’s administration, was that, 
from Lord Palmerston’s well-known en- 
thusiasm for the cause of Italy and aver- 
sion to Austria, backed by the influence 
of the Italian minister in London and 
Signor Panizzi, who were his intimate 
friends, the French hoped that if Lord 
Palmerston were in office he would aid 
and abet them in the Italian war. This 
was so true that at a subsequent period, 
on his return to office, Lord Palmerston 
proposed to the Cabinet an offensive and 
defensive alliance with France and Italy; 
but the majority of his colleagues did not 
share his opinion, and the proposal was 
overruled. 

The view of Lord Malmesbury and the 
Derby ministry was, on the contrary, that 
this, the first outbreak of French military 
action on the continent of Europe, what- 
ever might be the motive, was a flagrant 
violation of the pledge “ L’Empire c’est la 
paix ;” that it would break up the existing 
treaties and settlement of the Continent 
which had weathered the storm of 1848; 
and that this campaign would lead to fur- 
ther conflicts, of which no man could fore- 
see the end, and possibly to a general 
war. Nor was this opinion peculiar to the 
Tory party. It was shared by Lord Clar- 
endon; it was defended at the time by 
ourselves. It was argued that, although 
an amelioration of the condition of Italy 
was highly desirable, it was perilous to all 
nations to effect it by letting loose the 
armies of France. So in fact it has 
proved, ‘Territorial aggrandizement has 
followed in the rear of conquest; prov- 
inces have been seized and annexed by 
great States; new combinations have 
arisen by which France herself has been 
the chief loser; Europe has ever since 
been crushed by enormous armaments ; 
and no system of alliances, based on pub- 
lic law and a general European treaty, 
has as yet been restored. 

Foreseeing these dangers, the manifest 
traditional policy of England was to labor 
in the cause of peace, and if unhappily 
war ensued, to proclaim her absolute neu- 
trality between the contending parties. 
Lord Malmesbury’s letters to Lord Cow- 
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ley prove that this was the course he 
adopted. 


Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 
Heron Court: January 7, 1859. 

My Dear Cowley, —I will send you a very 
important paper in a few days (the Queen 
must approve of my reply first), which I have 
got from Bloomfield, asking me on the part of 
the Prussian Government what we mean to do 
if Austria and France go to war. I have an- 
swered, neutrality at all events, and as long as 
possible. Weare ready, if Austria and France 
choose to join, to improve the Legations, to 
give our moral support, and even to consider 
a reconstruction of the Ceztra/ territory if we 
see hopes of improving the condition of the 
people without weakening the spiritual au- 
thority of the Pope; but we will not consent 
beyond this to any alterations in the territorial 
arrangements of 1815, which have ensured the 
longest peace on record, 


Lord M. to Lord Cowley. 
Foreign Office: January 11, 1859. 

My dear Cowley, — You will see that we 
have taken a line, and I leave you to carry it 
out with your usual straightforward exactness, 
If the Emperor cares for the public opinion of 
this country, he must be made to understand 
that it will be against the aggressor, whoever 
he may be, who is the first cause of a European 
war. That it will cost him his life or his 
crown I have not the least doubt. Eventually, 
as it spreads, Germany is sure to be found 
united against the Latin nations; therefore it 
is as a friend I wish to warn him before he 
decides at his age and in his position on such 
a coup de dés. Persigny went back yesterday 
to intrigue against Walewski and her Majesty’s 
present Government. .. . Of course you will 
see the Emperor himself, and give all the so- 
lemnity you can to the advice, leaving all the 
consequences and calamities of a European 
war on his head if he begins, or a/lows Sar- 
dinia to begin. 

Fanuary 12th. — The King of Sardinia has 
made a speech which can only mean war, 
Things look bad all over Europe, and it will 
be very difficult to avert a general war if Louis 
Napoleon wants one. Great panic in Paris, 
and war very unpopular. The Emperor is 
getting alarmed at the feeling in France and 
the extraordinary fall in the funds; also at 
the unpopularity of the marriage arranged be- 
tween Prince Napoleon and the King of Sar- 
dinia’s daughter. Lord Cowley writes that he 
was much depressed at his ball; but I believe 
it is his fear of assassination, which haunts 
him perpetually, and has robbed him of all his 
former courage and coolness. It is driving 
him on to war, thinking that by supporting the 
cause of Italian nationality he will disarm 
those men who, in his earlier days, were his 
confederates in Carbonarism, and to whom he 
is pledged by former promises, and perhaps 
oaths, Cavour, knowing these facts, works 
upon them to induce him to take part openly 
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with Sardinia, Austria is behaving with a 
folly which is perfectly inconceivable consid- 
ering her position surrounded by enemies on 
all the frontiers. But what can one expect 
from Buol? I care for neither Austria nor 
France, but Lord Derby and I are determined 
to use every effort to prevent war, which would 
Cost 100,000 lives and desolate the fairest parts 
of Europe. My whole mind is occupied by 
that object. (Vol. ii., p. 148.) 


The British government does not ap- 
pear to have been aware of the extent of 
the engagements entered into at Plom- 
biéres in the preceding autumn, between 
Louis Napoleon and M. de Cavour, includ- 
ing the cession to France of Savoy and 
Nice. But they knew enough to perceive 
that no reliance could be placed on any 
assurances of the two powers; that every 
form of deceit was resorted to; and that 
it was what Lord Malmesbury calls “an 
abominable ¢vame.” The mission of Lord 
Cowley to Vienna, where he went to 
counsel moderation to the Austrians, and 
the subsequent proposals of a congress, 
which Louis Napoleon assented to in or- 
der to gain time to complete his arma- 
ments, were mere fetches. A congress 
based on a general disarmament was “a 
fool’s paradise;” Lord Cowley had 
proofs enough of “the broken promises 
and falseness of the emperor.” It was evi- 
dent that his deliberate intention was war. 
Subsequent disclosures have proved that 
he had bound himself hand and foot to 
Cavour. 

But, however strongly the British gov- 
ernment might condemn the dishonest 
and aggressive policy of France, it was 
wholly untrue that any attempt was made 
from London to organize the resistance of 
the other German powers against her, 
although Louis Napoleon had been led by 
false information to believe it. Prussia 
had acted a wise and friendly part. She 
viewed with alarm the outbreak of war, 
and an attack on Austria in her Italian 
dominions. She sounded England as to 
her intentions in the event of the war be- 
coming general. To this overture, Lord 
Malmesbury replied by an emphatic decla- 
ration of neutrality, and by strenuous 
advice to abstain from interference on the 
part of the German powers. This impor- 
tant despatch was never shown to the 
emperor Napoleon by his minister, to 
whom it was communicated; and it was 
not published in England until the moment 
when the ministry was tottering to its fall, 
as Mr. Disraeli had neglected to lay the 
blue-book before the House of Commons. 
The despatch was as follows: — 
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Foreign Office: May 2, 1859. 

Sir, — I have to acquaint you that her Maj- 
esty’s Government witness with great anxiety 
the disposition shown by the States of Ger- 
many to enter at once into a contest with 
France. Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
perceive that at the present moment Germany 
has any grounds for declaring war against that 
Power, and still less would the Confederation, 
in their opinion, be justified in prematurely 
adopting any course which would bring on a 
European war. 

It is desirable, however, that the Govern- 
ments of Germany should entertain no doubt 
as to the course which in such a case her 
Majesty’s Government would pursue, and 
therefore you will explicitly state to the Gov- 
ernment to which you are accredited that if 
Germany should at present, and without a 
casus federis, be so ill-advised as to provoke a 
war with France, and should, without any suf- 
ficient cause, make general a war which on 
every account ought, if possible, to be local- 
ised, her Majesty’s Government determine to 
maintain a strict neutrality, can give to Ger- 
many no assistance, nor contribute by the in- 
terposition of the naval forces of this country 
to protect her coast from hostile attack. 

The elections now proceeding afford an un- 
deniable test of public feeling on this point, 
and it may be said to be the only one in which 
the English people appear to be at the present 
moment absorbed. That Germany should arm 
and prepare for eventualities is natural and 
right, but in the opinion of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment no act has as yet been committed by 
France against Germany, and no treaty obliga- 
tion subsists which justifies her to provoke an 
attack on her own territory or an invasion of 
France. I am, etc., 

MALMESBURY. 

Both I and Count Walewski had received 
intelligence that the whole of the Prussian 
army was to be mobilised in consequence of 
the strong feeling in Germany against France. 


Whilst these events were going on 
abroad, Parliament was dissolved; and 
on the meeting of the new House of 
Commons a hostile amendment to the 
address was moved and carried by a vote 
of three hundred and twenty-three to 
three hundred and ten—a majority of 
thirteen. Lord Derby immediately re- 
signed. The foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment was not fully debated or under- 
stood, for the materials had not been laid 
before the House of Commons. 


Thus fell [says Lord Malmesbury] the sec- 
ond Administration of Lord Derby. With a 
dead majority against him, it is evident that 
he could not for long have maintained his 
ground, but it is equally certain that he would 
not have been defeated on the Address if 
Disraeli had previously laid on the table the 
Blue-book containing the Italian and French 
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correspondence with the Foreign Office. Why | to make these proposals, as the fortresses were 
he chose not to do so I never knew, nor did he not taken. That, however, in the mean time, 


ever explain it to me; but I presented it to 
the House of Lords at the last moment when 
I found he would not give it to the House of 
Commons, and at least twelve or fourteen 
members of Parliament who voted against us 
in the fatal division came out of their way at 
different times and places to assure me that, 
had they read that correspondence before the 
debate, they never would have voted for an 
amendment which, as far as our conduct re- 
specting the war was concerned, was thor- 
oughly undeserved, we having done everything 
that was possible to maintain peace. Mr. 
Cobden was one of these, and expressed. him- 
self most strongly to me on the subject. It 
may be asked why Lord Derby did not himself 
order this Blue-book to be produced ; but the 
fact was that he wished to resign, worn out by 
repeated attacks of gout and the toil of his 
office, and was indifferent to continuing the 
struggle. When, a few days after, the Blue- 
book was read, I received as many congratula- 
tions upon its contents as during the past year 
I had suffered attacks from the Opposition 
and from the “ Press,” and many members re- 
peated over and over again that, had they read 
it, they would not have supported the amend- 
ment. (Vol. ii., p. 189.) 


Upon the announcement of the division, 
the Marquis d’Azeglio, Italian minister, 


threw his hat in the air, screaming with 
delight, and embraced M. de Jaucourt, the 
French chargé d'affaires, in the lobby of 
the House. They hoped for the continu- 
ance of the war with the support of En- 
gland. Peace, however, was not far off. 
Ina month from that time the prelimina- 
ries were signed at Villafranca, to the 
great disappointment of the ultra-Italian 
party of M. de Cavour, although Sardinia 
gained Lombardy by the bargain. M. de 
Persigny gave Lord Malmesbury, soon 
afterwards, a strange account of the trans- 
action, perhaps not more true than several 
other statements of that personage, but it 
deserves to be cited: — 


July 21st. — Persigny came to give me the 
account of how the peace was brought about. 
M. de Persigny, after the armistice, by the 
Emperor’s order, went to Lord Palmerston 
and said that the time was come for medita- 
tion, and suggested conditions — namely, Ven- 
Ice and its territories to be taken from Aus- 
tria, not annexed to Sardinia, but made into a 
separate and independent State. There were 
other conditions, but this was the principal 
one, That Lord Palmerston agreed to this, 
and rode down to Richmond to tell Lord John 
Russell, who was equally delighted; and that 
the proposal was adopted by them and sent to 
the Queen, who was at Aldershot, which occa- 
Sioned some delay. That her Majesty refused 
her consent, saying the time was not come yet 
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Persigny had telegraphed the consent of the 
English Government to his master, who im- 
mediately asked for an interview with the 
Emperor of Austria, showed him Persigny’s 
despatch, saying, “‘ Here are the conditions 
proposed by England and agreed to also by 
Prussia, Now listen te mine, which, though 
those of an enemy, are much more favourable, 
So let us settle everything together, without 
reference to the neutral Powers, whose condi- 
tions are not nearly so advantageous to you as 
those I am ready to grant.” 

The Emperor of Austria, not suspecting any 
reservation, and not knowing that the Queen 
had refused her consent to these proposals, 
which, though agreed to by her Government, 
were suggested by Persigny evidently to give 
his master the opportunity of outbidding us, 
and making Francis Joseph think that he was 
thrown over by England and Prussia, accepted 
the offer, and peace was instantly concluded, 

Louis Napoleon in his speech to the Senate 
and Chamber, who waited upon him at St. 
Cloud, acknowledged fairly that he could not 
have taken the fortresses, if at all, without too 
great a sacrifice of life, and also that it would 
have entailed a general war and revolution all 
over Europe. (Vol. ii., p. 201.) 


The emperor Napoleon had been led to 
believe that Lord Derby’s government 
was irreconcilably hostile to the liberation 
of Italy, and to the French government 
which had resolved to effect it, as far as 
concerned north Italy, for the emperor’s 
schemes as to the rest of the peninsula 
were vague and impracticable. Hence a 
coolness had sprung up between Louis 
Napoleon and his old friend Lord Malmes- 
bury. Some years afterwards (in 1861), 
being in France, Lord Malmesbury re- 
quested an audience of his Majesty, at 
which he explained that the policy of En- 
gland had been strictly neutral, and that, 
in point of fact, her remonstrance had 
prevented Prussia and the German States 
from joining Austria when the French and 
their allies crossed the Ticino. The em- 
peror admitted that he was not aware of 
it, but he was out of humor with England, 
and railed at Lord Palmerston’s prepara- 
tions of defence. In fact, the relations of 
the two countries were not improved by 
the change of ministry. The cession of 
Savoy and Nice was regarded here as a 
base, underhand transaction; Lord John 
Russell declared in the House of Com- 
mons that he would not sacrifice the alli- 
ance of the rest of Europe for the sake of 
France, and Persigny, who had been the 
ame damnée of Lord Palmerston the year 
before, now abused him as loudly as he 
had abused his predecessors in office. 
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He even behaved ill to Lady Palmerston 
in Countess Apponyi’s house. 

Lord Malmesbury’s official connection 
with the Foreign Office ended with the 
fall of the second Derby administration. 
Upon the return of the Conservatives to 
office in 1866, he declined so laborious an 


office, and accepted that of lord privy | 


seal; and on the withdrawal of Lord 
Derby he became the leader of his party 
in the House of Lords. The account he 
gives us of the distracted councils of the 
Cabinets of 1866, when the Tories turned 
Reformers, and introduced the most dem- 
ocratic measure ever proposed to Parlia- 
ment, is extremely curious and amusing, 
but our limits forbid us to enter upon the 
tangled web of domestic politics, and we 
shall confine ourselves to those passages 
of this interesting work which complete 
the narrative of his relations with the em- 
peror Napoleon. They met again in the 
spring of 1870, when the plébiscite had 
just bee repeated to confirm the liberal- 
ized constitution under the Ollivier min- 
istry. Lord Malmesbury dined at the 
Tuileries on May I9. 


After dinner the Emperor invited the men 
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frontier of France and in the Mediterranean, 
(Vol. ii., p. 414.) 


Within two months from this interview 
war was declared, and the Duc de Gra- 
mont, whose mismanagement at the prov- 
ocations of Prussia under Bismarck must 
always be cited as the most incapable 
diplomacy on record, gave the following 
account of that event to Lord Malmes- 
bury : — 


The Hohenzollern candidateship to the 
throne of Spain was abandoned, and he de- 
clared that the Emperor was decidedly dis- 
posed to accept this renouncement and to 
patch up the quarrel, and turn this result into 
a diplomatic success, but his Ministers had 
avoided no opportunity of publishing the in- 
sult to France, and the Press stirred the anger 
and vanity of the public to a pitch of madness, 
| but none had taken advantage of this charac- 
teristic temper of the Emperor. Before the 
final resolve to declare war the Emperor, Em- 
| press, and Ministers went to St. Cloud. Af- 
| ter some discussion Gramont told me that the 
| Empress, a high-spirited and impressionable 
woman, made a strong and most excited ad- 
| dress, declaring that “war was inevitable if 
the honor of France was to be sustained.” 
She was immediately followed by Marshal Le 





to the smoking-room, where he took me aside, | Boeuf, who, in the most violent tone, threw 
and I had a remarkable conversation with | down his portfolio and swore that if war was 
him. I naturally began by congratulating him | not declared he would give it up and renounce 


on his flébiscite, which was just counted up, |his military rank. The Emperor gave way, 


but I found that he was not satisfied, as some 
50,000 of the army had voted “Vox.” He, 
however, explained that this had taken place 
in certain special barracks where the officers 
were unpopular and the recruits numerous, 
and that 300,000 soldiers had voted for him 
This immediately struck me as strange, for I 
imagined his army was in numbers 600,000, 
and I made’the remark, to which he gave no 
reply, but looked suddenly very grave and ab- 
sent. He observed later that Europe appeared 
to be tranquil, and it was evident to me that 
at that moment he had no idea of the coming 
hurricane, which suddenly broke out the first 
week of the following July. 

His tone was altogether more sedate and 
quiet than I found him formerly employing. 
No speculative and hypothetical cases were 
discussed by him, and I feel sure that not a 
thought of the impending idea of a Hohenzol- 
lern being a candidate for the Spanish throne 
had crossed his mind. Count Bismarck had 
kept it a profound secret, and that very deep 
secrecy and sudden surprise is the strongest 
proof of his intention to force a quarrel upon 
France. The emperor did not conceal, in his 
conversation with me, his disappcintment in 
regard ta Italy, which had become free, and 
then was under one sovereign ; and he recog- 


and Gramont went straight to the Chamber to 
announce the fatal news, 

Such was his account to me of the most 
| momentous transaction which has occurred in 
| Europe since 1815. Init I do not see in the 
| Emperor the same man who, with so much 
| caution and preparation, bided his time before 
| he attacked Austria in Italy in 1859, and who 
| with such rare perseverance after years of fail- 
| ure and prison raised himself to what appeared 

to the world an impossible throne, [I attribute 
| this change in the Emperor, first, to his broken 
| health and acute sufferings, and the loss of the 
character of mind, which had been weakened 
2nd diluted since he renounced his personal 
rule for the advice of responsible Ministers. 


On May 20, 1872, the ex-emperor landed 
at Dover, where he was touched by the 
kindly and respectful reception he met 
with from the English people, and on the 
following day Lord Malmesbury visited 
him at Chislehurst. 





After a few minutes he came into the room 
| alone, and with that remarkable smile which 

could light up his dark countenance he shook 
| me heartily by the hand. I confess that I was 
| never more moved. His quiet and calm dig- 


nized that a great number of his own subjects | nity and absence of all nervousness and irrita- 
considered that he had committed a terrible | bility were the grandest examples of human 
political error in being the cause of creating | moral courage that the severest Stoic could 
a strong and growing kingdom on the very | have imagined. I felt overpowered by the 
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position, All the past rushed to my memory: 
our youth together at Rome in 1829, his dreams 
of power at that time, his subsequent desperate 
attempts to obtain it; his prisons, where I 
found him still sanguine and unchanged ; his 
wonderful escape from Ham, and his residence 
in London, where, in the riots of 1848, he acted 
the special constable like any’ Englishman. 
His election as President by millions in France 
in 1850; his farther one by millions to the Im- 
perial Crown ; the part I had myself acted as 
an English Minister in that event, which had 
realized all his early dreams ; the glory of his 
reign of twenty years over France, which he 
had enriched beyond belief, and adorned be- 
yond all other countries and capitals; his lib- 
eration of Italy —all these memories crowded 
upon me as the man stood before me whose 
race had been so successful and romantic, now 
without a crown, without an army, without a 
country or an inch of ground which he could 
call his own, except tne house he hired in an 
English village. I must have shown, for I 
could not conceal, what I felt, as, again shaking 
my hand, he said: “A la guerre comme a la 
guerre, C’est bien bon de venir me voir.” In 
a quiet natural way he then praised the kind- 
ness of the Germans at Wilhelmshohe ; nor 
did a single complaint escape him during our 
conversation, He said he had been ¢rompé as 
to the force and preparation of his army, but 
without mentioning names; nor did he abuse 
any one, until I mentioned General Trochu, 
who deserted the Empress, whom he had sworn 
to defend, and gave Paris up to the mob, when 
the Emperor remarked, “ Ah! voila un drdle.” 
During half an hour he conversed with me as 
calmly as in the best days of his life, with a 
dignity and resignation which might be that of 
a fatalist, but could hardly be obtained from 
any other creed ; and when [ left him that was, 
not for the first time, my impression. 

When I saw him again in 1871 I found him 
much more depressed at the destruction of 
Paris, and at the anarchy prevailing over 
France, than he was at his own misfortunes; 
and that the Communists should have com- 
mitted such horrors in the presence of their 
enemies, the Prussian armies, appeared to him 
the very acme of humiliation and of national 
infamy. 

On January 9, 1873, he died in the presence 
of the Empress, who never left him, released 
from the storms of a fitful existence, from in- 
tense physical suffering, and saved from know- 
ing the loss of his only son, whose fate she was 
soon destined to deplore alone. 


No doubt there was enough in the 
magnitude of the catastrophe, and in the 


dignity with which the emperor bore his | 
last fortunes, to awaken these touching | 


sentiments in the heart of an old —a life- 
long — friend. But history pronounces a 
Sterner judgment. The Second Empire 


was brought about by deceit and vio-| 


lence; it was an epoch of despotic admin- 
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extinguished in France the very sense 
and capacity for constitutional freedom; 
and it ended by calamities far greater to 
the nation that bore them than to the man 
who caused them. On this, and un many 
other political topics, it is natural that we 
should differ from Lord Malmesbury, who 
has played for so many years a distin- 
guished 7é/e in the party whose views are 
generally opposed to our own. But we 
wish to part on the best possible terms 
from a writer to whom we are indebted 
for so agreeable and instructive a publi- 
cation. Lord Malmesbury writes entirely 
without affectation, without prejudice, and 
without passion. He remains what he 
has always been — a staunch member of 
the Tory party. He has taken the course 
in politics which he conceives to be most 
consistent with the principles of his 
friends and the welfare of the nation; but 
the social relations he has maintained 
through life with men of various opinions, 
and the tone in which he generally speaks 
of his political antagonists, show that on 
the great questions that affect the dignity 
and welfare of England men are less 
widely divided than they are apt to imag- 
ine, when they are governed by the senti- 
ments of a gentleman and a patriot. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“TOMMY.” 


My dear father, one of the best men 
that ever breathed, but also one of the 
dullest and least successful in life, when 
he lay on his deathbed called me to his 
side, and pressing my hand said: “ Bob, I 
have nothing to leave you but my example 
and advice. Be honest, be upright, strive 
to do good in your generation, and the 
reward of an approving conscience will be 
yours. Remember Tommy.” 

When he had said this, thinking he had 
said a good thing, he shut his mouth with 
a snap, and said nothing more in this 
world. 

When I say that he thought he had 
spoken a “good thing,” I do not mean a 
witty thing. Of that my dear father was 
incapable; and I do him nothing but jus- 
tice when I say that he hada very humble 
opinion of his own powers. He did what 
| he thought was right, and he said what he 
| believed was true; but his most brilliant 
| coruscations of wit were secondhand fire- 
works from Joe Miller, and his moral sen- 
| timents were taken from copy-book slips. 





istration and profligate expenditure, which | I say nothing but the truth when I add 
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that he ruled his life by these copy-book 
slips. He was everything that the most 
advanced copy-book would have a man 
be — except that he was unsuccessful in 
life. 

. After his funeral, when I returned to 
the house, I went to the study, a /ucus a 
non lucendo — there was no studying done 
there except the perusal of novels —and 
took down an old illustrated ‘* Reader for 
Children,” and opened it at the “ History 
of Tommy.” Then I pulled up the blind, 
and re-read the well-remembered tale, with 
full resolution to impress its lessons deep 
into my heart. 

This is what I read: — 


“Tommy was a good boy. But Harry 
was a bad boy. Tommy and Harry were 
one day playing with a round ball. Then 
the ball went through a window of a good 
man’s house, and Tommy and Harry were 
afraid. Harry ran away. But Tommy 
stood still. Then the good man came out 
of his house, and said, ‘Who broke my 
glass?’ Then Tommy said, ‘Sir, I did, 
with my ball.’ And the good man said, 
‘You are a good boy to tell the truth. 
Here is half-a-crown, to show you that 
virtue is its own reward.’ But when Har- 
ry’s father saw this, he took Harry over 
his knee, and smacked him, and he said, 
‘You have not got half-a-crown, but you 
have got a whipping. Learn that vice 
brings to ruin.’ 

“One day Tommy saw that bad boy 
Harry with a little dog. He had put a 
string round the neck of the dog, and tied 
a heavy stone to the dog by the string. 
He was gong to drown that poor little 
dog. Then Tommy said, ‘Take my half- 
a-crown and spare the dog.’ So Harry 
gave up the dog, and took the half-a-crown, 
and he said to Tommy, ‘ You are an ass!’ 
But Tommy was above minding such vul- 
gar words. 

“ That night bad men, called robbers, 
came to Tommy’s house to break in and 
steal his half-a-crown, But the little dog 
barked, and that woke Tommy’s father, 
and he lit a candle, and drew on his trou- 
sers, and the robbers were so frightened 
that they went away. Then they went to 
Harry’s house, to steal his half-a-crown. 
And there was no dog there, so the bad 
men got in, and they killed Harry, and his 
father, and his mother, and his grande 
father and grandmother, and his brother 
and sister, and his uncle and aunt, and 
cousins, and his nephew and niece, before 
they could light a candle, and frighten the 
robbers away. They also took the half-a- 


crown. Were they not wicked men? So 
you see, my dear children, that if you are 
truthful, and kind, and good, virtue will 
bring its own reward.” 


I am not ashamed to say that the tears 
rose to my eyes, and I felt my heart 
soften, and my conscience braced, when I 
read this moving and moral tale. I rose 
from my seat, and, with streaming cheeks, 
I extended my arms and said, “ Tommy! 
be thou my guide through the paths of 
virtue to prosperity.” 

My dear father overstated the truth, of 
course unconsciously, when he assured 
me that he left me nothing. I found that 
he left me less than nothing. He died in 
embarrassed circumstances ; and if he had 
not died when he did, I really cannot see 
how he could have lived. I found that he 
was greatly in debt, and the bills came in 
after the funeral. I behaved with honor, 
in the spirit of * Tommy.” I had a little 
money of my own, that came to me from 
my mother, which my father could not 
touch. With this I discharged all my 
father’s liabilities. His creditors were 
paid twenty shillings in the pound. To 
do this I had to sacrifice not only my own 
little property, but to sell every stick of 
furniture the house contained, and the 
books, down to * Tommy.” But that mat- 
tered little. I had “ Tommy” graven on 
my heart; and the principles which actu- 
ated Tommy filled my bosom, and were cer- 
tain tocarry me into prosperity. Thecred- 
itors confirmed me in this opinion. They 
shook me by the hard and said, “ Nothing 
could be more honorable than the way 
you have behaved in this business, and 
there is a bright future in store for you, 
Mr. Robert Flopjohn. Virtue is its own 
reward.” 

I was now left without anything except 
my principles and my education. 

My dear father, acting on copy-book 
advice, had insisted that education was 
the best gift that could be given a child, 
and he had taken care that I should be 
well instructed in Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, and French, to which I added 
some free-hand and perspective drawing. 

My father believed that a sound gram- 
mar-school education was the best equip- 
ment fora start in life. I did not, how- 
|ever, find it so. I found the market 
drugged with education. If he had ap- 
| prenticed me to a trade, I could at once 
have found work as joiner, mason, or 
plumber; but as I was cultured, I had to 
| look out for a tutorship, and | found that 
| there were five hundred applicants for 
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each vacant post. A sawyer can make 
his thirty shillings a week by merely 
working his arms up and down, but I 
could not earn thirty pence with all my 
education. 

At length, however, through the recom- 
mendations of the solicitor who had wound 
up my father’s affairs, I did get a situation 
in the house of a country gentleman. My 
manners are gentlemanly, my appearance 
is agreeable, and my principles are, as you 
know, those of Tommy. I was received 
with kindness, and soon placed myself on 
an easy footing in the house. The only 
son of the master was a delicate boy, and 
his father regarded him with the tenderest 
solicitude, as the heir to his name, and to 
an estate of fourteen thousand a year. 
There was a daughter, older, a very sweet, 
beautiful girl, with golden hair, and eyes 
of the sunniest blue. I gave her lessons 
in French and drawing. Then she took 
a fancy to learn Greek, and I got her well 
on to the paradigms. As for the poor 
boy, his hours of work were few. He was 
allowed to do pretty much what he liked, 
and to be out of doors as much as the 
weather permitted, riding or walking. I 
accompanied him, and not unfrequently 
his sister joined our party. The park was 
very beautiful, and there were numerous 
objects of interest in the neighborhood. 
Maud took advantage of these excursions 
to get on with her drawing, with which 
she made such progress that she began 
to venture on water-colors. 

The natural result followed. I fell des- 
perately in love with beautiful Maud, and 
she reciprocated my attachment. I was 
far too honorable to give utterance to my 
sentiments. What was I—what my po- 
sition, that I should aspire to the hand of 
the daughter of a De Vaudville? My 
family was of yesterday; hers dated from 
before the Conquest. I was worth noth- 
ing pecuniarily; she had a nice property 
of her mother’s. I had no position in the 
world, and the De Vaudvilles were the 
first family in the county next to those 
that were titled. 

I was not blind to the affection I had 
inspired; the father had no suspicions. 
He would have thought it impossible for 
his daughter to stoop so low. Besides, 
in the event of the death of her sickly 
brother, Maud would be an heiress —a 
match to be desired by every young squire 
in the county. 

I was conscious of a struggle in my 
heart; but I thought over my father’s dy- 
ing words, and the example of Tommy, 
and 1 conquered. Neither by word nor 





sign did I show dear Maud how dear she 
was to me. _ I had to exercise the utmost 
control over myself, and the effort cost 
me much pain. I hesitated whether I had 
not better resign my tutorship, when my 
charge fell ill. 

His sickness became serious — danger- 
ous. Then I volunteered to sit with him 
and nurse him night and day. I knew 
what was necessary. He must be fed 
with beef tea every twenty minutes. 
Everything depended on this; and the 
nurses could not be relied on. For three 
weeks I was with the poor child. If he 
had been my own I could not have done 
more for him. I saved his life. The 
doctor said so. No sooner was he out of 
danger than I broke down. I had over- 
strained myself, and was attacked with 
nervous fever. It was thought advisable 
to move me to the keeper’s cottage. My 
illness, following so closely on that of the 
young master, was more than the servants 
could stand. They rebelled; and the 
housekeeper suggested the change to the 
squire, who gave his consent, with the 
proviso that I should be supplied from 
the house with everything I wanted. So 
I was taken to the lodge, there to be 
nursed; and the best port wine, beef tea, 
and grapes were sent from the Hall for 
my consumption. The keeper drank the 
port; his wife, who was nursing, found 
the beef tea nutritous; and her children 
greatly enjoyed the grapes. The stalks 
of the latter were, however, always put on 
a white plate at my bedside, together with 
the few skins and pips that could be res- 
cued, 

I think that at last some suspicion that 
I was not well treated entered Maud’s 
mind; for she brought me grapes herself, 
and insisted on my taking the wine and 
extract of meat from her own hand. As 
I got better, she visited me more fre- 
quently, kept a posy of flowers always 
fresh near my seat in the latticed window, 
read to me, talked to me, and brightened 
my convalescence with her sunny pres- 
ence. 

One day, as she rose to leave, and ex- 
tended her hand to me, her eyes met mine, 
and then, unable to control her emotions, 
she burst into tears. 

“What is the matter, dear Miss 
Maud?” I asked. My heart sank. I 
dreaded what would follow, and yet | felt 
a secret, a wicked joy at the explanation. 

“Tam so sorry for you; and it seems 
so ungrateful in us, after your noble self- 
devotion to my darling brother. I know 
that he owes his life to you; and I am 
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ready to sink into the ground for shame 
when I think how little care we have 
taken of you in return. Papa does not 
see it; but I can think of nothing else. 
He says that the keeper’s wife is a worthy 
body, and attends to you very kindly ; but 
then —she has seven children to look 
after also, and she cannot devote her un- 
divided attention to you. Oh, Mr. Flop- 
john ! — it ought not to be; and you — so 
good — so generous —so honourable — I 
feel —I feel—that my whole life would 
be too little repayment for all you have 
done for us!” 

I was overcome also. For a moment I 
forgot Tommy, everything, and clasped 
beautiful Maud to my heart. 

“ Noble, generous, heroic soul!” I said. 

“ Robert,” she whispered, “you have 
loved me. I knew it, though you did 
everything to conceal your passion. I 
also have loved you, as I revere your prin- 
ciples. I cando no better than intrust my 
future to one so upright.” 

“ But your father?” I stammered. 

“ My father will not consent,” she satd. 
* But I have eight thousand pounds of my 
own, which at four and a half per cent. 
amounts to three hundred and sixty 
pounds per annum. Surely we can live 
and love and be happy on that! We will 
run away together and get married, and 
then return and throw ourselves on papa’s 
generosity. He is proud, but kind and 
forgiving. He would not give consent, 
but he will accept the /azt accompli.” 

I held her hands and looked into her 
eyes. I could not speak. She said, “1 
will return to-morrow, and we will make 
our plans together.” We kissed, and she 
departed. 

I could not sleep that night. Here was 
the sweetest, most charming girl in the 
world —a girl with three hundred and 
sixty pounds per annum, with a Norman 
name, and the bluest of blue blood in her 
veins — ready to throw herself into my 
arms. Eight thousand pounds offered to 
me, without any marriage settlements. I 
tossed on my bed. Towards morning I 
became calmer. I thought of Tommy. 
Then I rose from my bed, dressed, put 
my poor traps together into a bundle, and 
at early daybreak, before any one was 
stirring, I lett the house. I fled the temp- 
tation to do what I knew Tommy would 
have scorned todo. Asin the cold morn- 
ing air 1 walked away, 1 thought how 
Harry would have acted if placed in my 
position. He would not have nursed the 
sick boy, called thereto by no obligation. 
Then the boy would have died, and Maud | 
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have been an heiress of fourteen thousand 
a year. Harry would not have run away 
alone, but run away with the heiress, and 
changed his name from Flopjohn to De 
Vaudville, and reconciled himself with the 
father-in-law, and succeeded to the estate 
and the park, and become J. P., and D.L., 
and sheriff of the county, and put his son 
into the Guards, and got a baronetcy. I 
sighed, and felt in my pocket, and found 
only one pound four shillings and three- 
pence three farthings there. I had left 
without drawing my quarter’s salary. But 
if light in purse, I was also light in con- 
science. I was treading the paths of 
virtue under the guidance of Tommy. 

The next place where I found a tutor- 
ship was in the family of a well-to-do 
farmer, who had amassed sufficient money 
to think of bringing up his boys to be gen- 
tlemen. 

I had considerable trouble with these 
urchins. They were wayward, undisci- 
plined, and overflowing with animal spir- 
its. Indeed I doubt much whether they 
had in them any other spirit than animal 
spirit. At least I never lit on the symp- 
toms. They were very full of blood; 
their lips and cheeks swollen, and looking 
ready to burst. They hated books and 
loved and smelt of dogs. They had no 
power of concentrating their thoughts; I 
should have almost said they had not the 
faculty of thinking, They were wholly 
destitute of the moral sense. I tried to 
appeal to their consciences —they had 
none; to the sense of dignity and decency 
imbued in man — they were without it. I 
did my best to humanize them, but found 
my labor thrown away. I did get them to 
learn rosa, rosa, but that was only by 
threatening not to allow them to see a pig 
killed unless the first declension were re- 
peated. 

They made booby-traps for me. They 
sewed up the legs and sleeves of my pan- 
taloons and coat. They made me apple- 
pie beds. They put the soap into the toe 
of my boot. They gummed together the 
pages of thegrammar. They put gunpow- 
der into the candle. They cut up hair very 
fine and strewed my nightdress with it. 
Lastly, they mimicked me. Their parents, 
so far from reprimanding them, laughed 
at these frolics, and regarded them as ex- 
hibitions of daring originality. 

I have always held that moral suasion 
is a far better vehicle of education than 
the cane; but I doubt whether moral sua- 
sion is of any avail where the moral sense 
is dormant or non-existent. I believe that, 
just as nature has provided the auditory 
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sense with an organ, the ear, and the olfac- 
tory sense with an organ, the nose, and 
the sense of sight with an organ, the eye, 
so she has fashioned an organ for the 
reception of moral impressions, connected 
by a nerve with the brain. She has de- 
veloped this organ into some prominence, 
no doubt to show how primary and impor- 
tant the moral sense is. She has with- 
drawn from it all arteries, and has in- 
vested it in a delicate network of highly 
sensitive nerves, to make it serve much 
as the drum to the ear. The waves of 
sound beat on this latter and resolve 
themselves into ideas in the brain; so 
precisely the pulsations of the cane on this 
other organ are rapidly transformed into a 
moral idea, and as such impress itself on 
the mind. 

I tried very hard to do my duty. I tried 
to get these boys to study. I tried to lead 
them to look to higher things than pig-kill- 
ing and rat-hunting. I tried to infuse 
into them a sense of honor. But I found 
in them none of the material of which the 
Tommies are made. 

I was drawing my salary, and doing 
nothing for it. I had not got these boys 
to say “horse” instead of “oss,” or to 
use pocket-handkerchiefs instead of the 
back of their hands. At length the cli- 
max arrived. On the fifth November 
these urchins made a Guy Fawkes, which 
was intended to bear, and did bear, a strik- 
ing likeness to myself. It could hardly 
do other, as it was invested in my new 
suit of clothes, not yet paid for. What 
with the fireworks and the mud with 
which Guy was pelted, and the general 
rough usage it received, my best Sunday 
suit of clothes was utterly ruined. I told 
Mr. Clodd plainly that I would no longer 
teach such unruly cubs as his sons, and 
I left the situation. As a man of honor | 
first paid the tailor for the spoilt suit, and 
then found myself with four shillings and 
threepence three farthings in my pocket. 

I received no thanks for my pains, no 
recognition that 1 had done my utmost. 
The blame was thrown on my head. I 
did not understand the temperament of 
the boys; I made no allowances for their 
exuberant vitality; I was exacting, stiff, 
and ungenial. I felt that these wretched 
louts must come to bad ends; they were 
the raw clay out of which the villanous 
Harries are moulded. I have lived to 
see them grow up. My predictions have 
net been realized. They are now rough, 
Sporting young men, with good incomes, 
farming good estates, and farming them 
well; and the gallows to which | had con- 
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signed them does not seem destined to 
suspend them. 

When I left Mr. Clodd’s I reviewed my 
conduct; and then I felt that I had acted 
throughout in the conscientious spirit of 
Tommy. I had striven to do good to 
these wretches, and I had striven to do 
my duty, and to do it thoroughly. The 
result was my dismissal, with four shil- 
lings and threepence three farthings in 
my pocket. Now, had I been Harry, how 
different would have been my conduct, 
how different my situation! I would have 
winked at the boys’ misconduct, excused 
their mischievous pranks, allowed them 
to shirk lessons, praised their gallant spir- 
its to the father and mother, assured them 
that genius lurked behind all their exu- 
berant play of spirit, allowed them to go 
on in their brutal pursuits unreproved, 
without an effort to elevate them, have 
reported their sallies of wit to their par- 
ents; and I would have had my salar 
raised, my position in the house Free’ | 
and a future opened to me among the 
married yeomen’s daughters who fre- 
quented the place. 

On leaving Mr. Clodd’s I was appointed 
master to the parochial school, which was 
managed br a board or committee, and 
supported by a voluntary rate. Some of 
the farmers on the board took my part 
against the Clodds, of whom they were 
envious ; and so, out of spite to the Clodds, 
and because I could be secured cheap, 
gave me the vacant situation. 

When offered the school, I hesitated 
about accepting it. It was not that my 
pride suffered; it was that I misdoubted 
my powers. My self-confidence had re- 
ceived a rude shock in the house of the 
Clodds. I had believed firmly hitherto in 
moral suasion, and had disapproved of 
corporal punishment. My views on this 
point were disturbed. You can make a 
racer run with a word of praise and a pat, 
but not adonkey. I had had to do witha 
well-bred youth — young De Vaudville — 
and had managed him with perfect suc- 
cess. I had tried the Clodds, and had 
failed. Should I succeed with children of 
a still lower class? My diffidence, and 
my strong Tommeian sense of honor, 
forced me to accept the mastership condi- 
tionally. My tenure of the post was to be 
terminable at the end of the quarter, with- 
out notice on either side. I felt that, 
should | fail, I would be unable to con- 
tinue in the situation for three months 
more with justice to the children, the com- 
mittee, and myself. 

I found the school in a neglected and 
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utterly unsatisfactory condition. The pu- 
pil-teacher and the late master had played 
into each other’s hands, giving each other 
half-holidays alternately on market-days, 
coming unpunctually in the mornings, and 
cutting the hours short in the afternoons, 
spending their time together gossiping in 
the class-room, leaving the classes under 
the charge of scholars. This I stopped. 
The result was, that I made an enemy of 
the pupil-teacher, and he went about 
among his friends and acquaintances mak- 
ing complaints, and stirring up a party 
against me. 

I discovered that several of the chil- 
dren did more scratching than scribbling. 
Thereupon I laid in a supply of carbolic 
soap, at my own expense, and a fine-tooth 
comb, and began operations with vigor. 
What a storm this raised! The parents 
of the urchins I had combed and car- 
bolized came to me, livid with fury, and 
dared me to touch their children’s heads 
again. Those with the dirtiest brats were 
the most indignant. Never before had it 
been insinuated that their little ones were 
not so clean that you might have made a 
meal off them. Why were they to be 
combed and carbolized, whilst the sons 
and daughters of farmers were left unmo- 
lested? They were as good as others, 
and as clean as those who stuck them- 
selves up to be their betters. Several 
children were withdrawn from the school 
because of my efforts to make their heads 
clean. Cleanliness, says the proverb, is 
next to godliness. At all events, if I 
might not make the children clean, I might 
make them godly, Ithought. So I turned 
my attention in that direction. 

I was pained to hear the ribald language 
used in the playground by the boys. Nor 
was the ribaldry confined to words. 1 
caught some of the worst offenders, and 
gave them a solemn lecture before the 
entire school on the use of unseemly lan- 
guage, and the obligations they lay under 
of refraining their tongues from the use 
of words improper and profane. Several 
parents took this up. They complained 
to the board that I gave religious instruc- 


tion out of the half-hour limited to such | 


teaching by the rules hung up in the 
schoolroom, and I was rather sharply 
taken to task by the farmers for what | 
had done, as the school was strictly un- 
sectarian in its teaching. So I was not 
allowed to make the pupils committed to 
me either cleanly or godly. I would -try 
to teach them the strictly secular learning 
thoroughly. 

I soon found that there was a rotten 
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system of copy-book writing in vogue, 
Each child was required to make a copy 
in his best writing every week, and show 
it to the parents; but these copies were 
in reality done for them by the snaster, 
assisted by the pupil-teacher and moni- 
tors. I insisted on the children writing 
their own copies; whether bad or good, 
the example of penmanship should be gen- 
uine. Soon after, I heard from members 
of the board that a general complaint had 
been made of the falling off in the writing 
of the scholars. It was evident that in 
this respect the standard of excellence 
was deteriorating, and it was conjectured 
that in other respects the pupils were 
likewise going back. I was requested to 
devote myself particularly to the improve- 
ment of the writing of the school. 

It is well known that the scale of the 
government grant to a school is deter- 
mined to a large extent by attendances. I 
was therefore most scrupulous to mark 
these and the absences in accordance with 
fact. Indeed one or two of the board were 
detailed to call occasionally and check my 
entries. I found that my scrupnlousness 
gave dissatisfaction. If a child attended 
half a day, I might surely stretch a point 
and make it a whole attendance. When 
the weather was bad, some allowance 
must be made for that, and the children 
not deprived of a mark when it was prac- 
tically impossible for them to attend; 
besides — and here lay the sting —I was 
adding a penny to the rates by my nicety 
in this matter, and was not considering 
either the pockets of the ratepayers or my 
own, as half the grant would be allowed 
the master. 

I now resolved to devote myself to the 
fulfilment of the educational department 
requisitions with all my earnestness. 
soon found that todo so was to commit 
the greatest injustice of all, for 1 would 
force on the clever and neglect the stupid; 
I would cultivate the few at the expense 
of the many. I found, however, that this 
was likely to gratify the inspector and 
obtain the largest grant, and that the 
greater the wrong done to the bulk of the 
scholars, the greater the satisfaction given 
at Whitehall. I was too conscientious to 
do this, which would have gained me the 
approval of the inspector and the support 
of the board. 

There was a poor old widow who lived 


| near the school, half blind, nearly wholly 
| deaf, crippled with rheumatism, living only 
on the parish half crown and a loaf, and 
|the sale of a few eggs and poultry she 
|reared. She had nearly white hair; the 
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cataract in her eyes made them blear, and 
gave a vacant expression to her face. 
How the unfortunate creature managed to 
live through the winter was a wonder to 
me, as she was too poor to be able to 
afford fuel, and too blind to collect sticks. 
This unfortunate creature was the object 
of mockery to the ill-conditioned boys of 
the school, who played on her numerous 
practical jokes. At one time they stole 
her eggs and sucked them, at another they 
pelted and killed her goslings. ‘They 
carried away her little winter siore of fire- 
wood to make their Guy Fawkes bonfire. 
They pelted her with snowballs. One day 
they laid a noose on the ground before 
her, and when she unwittingly put her 
stick into the loop, they pulled it, tight- 
ened the noose about the staff and 
whipped it out of her hand, so that she 
fell on her face in the road, which was 
newly metalled. The aged woman was 
unable to rise without assistance, and 
then it was found that her forehead was 
cut and bleeding, and that she had broken 
her remaining teeth. 

I discovered the authors of this wanton 
piece of wickedness, and gave them a 
good hiding. My blood boiled with in- 
dignation. There were five boys con- 
cerned in the matter — the same who had 
killed her goslings in the spring and had 
stolen her firewood in November. 

That settled matters. 

The offence had been committed out of 
school hours and out of school bounds. 
I had no jurisdiction over the boys when 
they left the precincts of the school. I 
was summoned by all the parents of the 
boys I had chastised, and had to appear 
before the magistrates in the petty ses- 
sions. I was unable to obtain an advo- 
cate, being without the means of paying 
forone. The plaintiffs were ably repre- 
sented by local solicitors. A harrowing 
picture was painted of my ferocity, and of 
the tortures to which I had subjected the 
boys. The condition of the parts of their 
person operated upon was described 
graphically, and very highly charged with 
color. 

I defended myself to the best of my 
ability. The magistrates then pronounced 
sentence. The chairman said that the 
cases were proved against me; that there 
was no doubt I had exceeded my powers, 
and had acted with injudicious and intem- 
perate violence. The laws of England 
were not framed for the protection of the 
weak and helpless. The old woman, if 
aggrieved, was able to prosecute those 
who had wronged her. (As if she was 
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capable of doing so! As if in her blind- 
ness she could find out the culprits!) The 
laws of England did not encourage Quix- 
otic interference in behalf of the old, in- 
firm, and poor; they discouraged it in 
every way. There could be no doubt that 
I had acted in a manner wholly unjustifi- 
able and illegal. The bench, therefore, 
on mature deliberation, had resolved to 
fine me £2 for each assault, and costs; 
that amounted to £10, 7s. 6d. I paid the 
money. I had that morning received my 
discharge from the school committee, and 
my salary for the quarter. I paid the 
fine, and found that I was left with 33a. 
in my pocket. 

As I walked away, I reviewed my con- 
duct. In all I had done, | had followed 
the dictates of conscience. I had tried to 
be honorable, truthful, and todo good. I 
had been a Tommy in that situation. 
Would Harry have tried to make the dirty 
children clean and the ribald children 
godly? Would he have eschewed tricks, 
savoring of dishonesty, towards parents 
and board? Would he have interfered to 
protect the old widow? Would he not 
rather have shut his eyes and passed by 
on the other side? I was sure of it; and 
I was sure also that he would have been 
a favorite with the parents, would have 
ingratiated himself into the good-will of 
the committee, would have obtained a 
glowing report from the inspector, anda 
large grant from Whitehall. I was quite 
sure also that he would never have been 
had up before the magistrates for the pro- 
tection of the feeble and helpless, and 
would not have been dismissed his post 
with ignominy. No! he would never have 
taken the post with the stipulation that it 
should be “on trial ;” and if he had been 
required to leave it, would have walked 
away with a quarter’s unearned salary in 
his pocket, and not, like me, with three- 
pence three farthings! 

No! Harry, on resigning his “sphere 
of usefulness, where he had discharged 
his duties with such exemplary faithful- 
ness as to win the admiration of all,” 
would have been presented with an elec- 
tro-plate cruet-stand by the rector, a time- 
piece by the committee, and half-a-dozen 
spoons and forks by the parents. 

The only person who at all favored me 
was the rector, and only in a timid and 
vacillating manner. The rector was one 
of those typical parsons who either have 
no opinions of their own, or who, having 
opinions, have not the courage to stand 
by them. He was admirable at hedging. 
He never made a statement without hedg- 
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ing it; never offered an opinion without j 
saddling it with a doubt; never tendered 
a suggestion without knocking away its 
legs. He even ventured to address the 
school board in my favor. ‘ He believed 
I was a high-principled and excellent 
young man, év/rash and injudicious ; that 
I always strove to do my duty, du¢ mis- 
took the direction in which it ran; that I 
must have learned experience by the past, 
but that it had been at the cost of the 
school; that it would be hard to find an- 
other to take my place so painstaking and 
so conscientious, du¢ that the attempt 
must be made,” etc. etc. etc., vo and cox 
so exactly balanced as to leave the matter 
exactly where he had found it. 

The rector was about to publish two 
volumes cf his sermons, and he asked otf 
me to make clean copies of them for the 
press, as his own writing\resembled the 
scrawi of a spider tl.at had tumbled into 
an inkpot, and was drying his legs on the 
paper. He undertook to pay me a shil- 
ling a sermon for my transcript. There 
were a hundred in all; that would bring 
me in just five pounds. 

Flushed with the prospect of making 
so much money, and gaining simul- 
taneously so much spiritual profit, I set 
vigorously to work on the manuscript. 

I soon found that it was impossible for 
me to transcribe the discourses verbadim. 
They were full of inanities, exaggerations, 
confusion of metaphors, xox seguiturs, 
and grammatical errors. As I made my 
copy I cut out the inanities, toned down 
the exaggerations, reduced the metaphors, 
supplied the deficiencies in the argu- 
ments, and corrected the grammar. After 
I had treated four of the sermons in this 
manner, I received a call from the rector. 
He looked flushed and moist. His voice 
and hand shook. His manner was abrupt. 
He told me that he had engaged my ser- 
vices as scribe and not as critic. He 
tendered me four shillings tor the dis- 
courses already done, which, he said, it 
was impossible for him to use, as I had 
extracted from them their point, fine 
flavor, and poetry; and then he read mea 
lecture on my impertinence in attempting 
to correct and improve the literary compo- 
sition of a university man so much my 
senior; and he wound up with an exhor- 
tation to humility, which, I _ believe, 
formed part of one of the uncopied ser- 
mons. 





I paid my bill at the cottage where I 
had lodged for the night, and left with | 
three farthings in my pocket. Would | 
Harry have acted as 1 had done? 


No! | as he. 
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he would have transcribed all the vapid, 
inflated stuff, and sniggered over it as he 
wrote, and have earned the five pounds, 

The next situation in which | found my- 
self was that of clerk to an architect, who 
was related to my late dear father in a 
round-about way, and who took me partly 
out of charity. He offered me thirty 
shillings a week, and promised to increase 
my pay after six months, should I suit 
him. He hinted as much as that, as he 
had no sons of his own, if I took to the 
business and made myself useful and 
agreeable, he might eventually receive me 
into partnership. His profession was 
bringing him in about five hundred a year, 
taking one year with another. 

I was sent by the architect to supervise 
the execution of his designs in th? erec- 
tion of a mansion. The works were con- 
tracted for. I was to be paid two guineas 
a week by the gentleman for whom the 
house was to be erected, to see that the 
specifications of the architect were carried 
out. This was arranged between the gen- 
tleman and my superior. I had the plans 
and the specifications as my guide. I 
soon found that the latter were not being 
complied with. First, the earth was to be 
taken out to the depth of four feet for 
foundations. I measured, and found the 
depth nowhere exceed three feet. I com- 
plained to the gauger. He winked, and 
said, “I see; you want greasing. Here 
are two guineas. Leave us alone. Talk 
to the governor; he knows all about it.” 

I found that it was stipulated that the 
mortar should be made of one load of lime 
to two of sand. The proportions used by 
the mason were, one load of lime to three 
of earth, and none of sand. 

I remonstrated indignantly, and re- 
ceived as answer, “ The governor knows 
all about it, and has been greased. But 
as you want greasing also, to make all 
smooth, here are two guineas.” 

Then, by the specifications, the slates 
were to have a lap of four inches; they 
were not given more than three. I com- 
plained to the slater. “ Oh, ah!” said 
he; “I see how the land lies. Here are 
two guineas; say no more about it, and 
talk to your governor.” 

The plumber was bound by his contract 
to use lead for the valleys of the roof, and 
about the chimneys, of five pound to the 
square foot. It was actually half that 
weight, as I found by trying. I pointed 
this out to the plumber. ‘“ You be easy,” 


| said he; “your governor knows all about 


it. But I see you want greasing as well 


Here are two guineas.” 
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According to the specification, the glaz- 
ing was to be done with des¢ glass twenty- 
six ounces to the foot. In all the win- 
dows thirds of fifteen ounces was being 
put in, which was half the price exactly. 
1 was indignant, and ordered it all out. 
The glazier shook his head. ‘ Be com- 
fortable,” he said; “we’ve greased the 
governor’s palm to overlook it, and | sup- 
pose you ain’t content because we’ve not 
greased yours. So here are two guineas.” 

The carpenter was putting in green 
wood. I actually found him drying some 
panels for a door at his stove; they were 
too full of sap to take the paint. This 
was a gross infringement of the contract. 
] pointed it cut to him. “Stuff and fid- 
dlesticks !”? he said; “the governor has 
undertaken to shut his eye. I suppose 
you, too, want to be greased. Cohere are 
two guineas.” The plasterer, in like 
manner, was cutting short the hair he 
had undertaken to mix with the white 
lime. When I showed this to him, I met 
with the same reply: “The governor 
knows all about it. But you, no doubt, 
require greasing as well. Here are two 
guineas.” 

1 need hardly say that I refused these 
seven offers of two guineas. I would not 
sell my conscience, and sequence of the 
example of Tommy, for £14, 14s. od. 1 
went to my superior in high indignation 
and disgust, and told him of the general 
fraud which was being carried on. In- 
deed, I said I was taking part in the fraud 
if I received two guineas a week from the 
gentleman to protect his interests against 
the contractors, and betrayed my trust for 
bribes. 

My “boss ” rubbed his chin, and looked 
at me over his gold spectacles, a little 
uncertain at first what to say. I persisted 
in putting my view of the case before him 
in strong language. Then at last he in- 
terrupted me and said, “My dear Mr. 
Flopjohn, we must live; we belong to the 
nineteenth century. Your theories are 
admirable ; your morals those of the copy- 
book. But they cannot be carried out. 
They are as impossible in this century as 
martyrdom or the crusades. Where the 
deuce did you pick up your antiquated 
notions?” 

“From Tommy,” said I solemnly. 

“And pray,” he asked, “who is that 
individual ?” 

Then I replied, “Tommy was a good 
boy. But Harry was a bad boy. Tom- 
my and Harry were one day playing with 
around ball. Then the ball went through 
a window of a good man’s house.” 
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“That will do,” said the architect, in- 
terrupting me. “I distinctly recall Tom- 
my and Harry. The first sentences of 
their history as you recite them come 
back to me, and recall old days, like the 
smell of painted toys and the strains of 
Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ ‘I dreamt that 
I dwelt in marble halls,’ and so on.” 
He bowed his head in his hands for a 
moment, then shook off his momentary 
weakness, and said ina firm, grave voice, 
“My dear Mr. Flopjohn, Tommy was an 
incubus to me in my youth, and I never 
got on in life till I had broken my idol 
and cast him to the bats and owls, and 
till I realized how much greater a man 
was Harry, and how false was the moral 
of that miserable tale. If children are 
taught that honor, truth, conscientious- 
ness lead to success in this world, they 
are taught lies.” He beat his desk with 
his fist. “No! what succeeds is the 
semblance of Tommy and the spirit of 
Harry. Rectitude and sincerity have no 
place in our nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion. They are impracticable virtues. 
Business, trade, cannot be carried on till 
the conscience is ridof them. By a spirit 
of irony we call our civilization by the 
name of one who, when offered wealth and 
success and honor by the Spirit of the 
Age, refused them; and he ended his days 
ona gallows. It is the same now. We 
must stoop to and do homage to the spirit 
of the age, if we are to attain to prosperity, 
wealth, and the approval of our fellow- 
men. He who resists that and follows 
his conscience, comes to utter and irreme- 
diable grief—in this world. And the 
sooner children are taught that the better, 
that they may not start in life with erro- 
neous notions, and may make their choice 
with the several ends clear before them.” 
He paused, and looked at me steadily. 
Then he resumed. “1 see that you are 
quite unfit to be with me. I make my 
five hundred a year because I am not a 
Tommy. You are a Tommy, and how 
much has that brought in to you?” 

I put my hand in my pocket, and drew 
forth — NOTHING. 

“You may go,” he continued. ‘“ Un- 
learn as quick as you can the maxims 
instilled into you by your father, unless 
you desire to end like him. Now you 
have nothing. Go on a little longer, as 
you are now, and you will come, like him, 
to minus nothing. I wish you a good 
day, and more wisdom.” 

I turned to leave the room. As my 
hand was on the door, he called to me, 
“By the way, Flopjohn, have you seen 
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anywhere my anti-stylograph pen-filler? I 
have mislaid or lost it. You know what I 
mean — the apparatus for injecting into it 
its supply of ink?” 

“ No, sir,” I answered; “I have not.” 
Then I went out. I walked away, my 
head down, and both hands in my empty 
pockets. I had lost my salary, my two 
guineas a week — the fourteen guineas — 
through Tommy. 

Then the gall in my heart mounted. I 
ground my teeth; my eyes sparkled with 
rage; I clenched my fists in my pockets ; 
I cast myself into the hedge, and glower- 
ing before me into the glaring, dusty road, 
cursed Tommy. 

Atthat moment my eye rested on some- 
thing glittering before me on the road: it 
flashed in the sun like glass. I paid no 
attention to it at first, but its light at- 
tracted my curiosity, and presently I 
stooped to see what it was. I picked up 
a little glass vessel, with a nozzle at one 
end of the tube, and an india-rubber re- 
ceiver at the other. I knew at once what 
it was—the lost filler of the anti-stylo- 
graph pen. 

Then the thought rushed scalding 
through my brain, “ Under the circum- 
stances, what would Tommy do? Would 
he not at once return to the governor, and 
say to him, ‘Sir, you discharged me be- 
cause I did my duty; now I heap coals 
of fire on your head — for your evil I re- 
turn good: here is the ink-injector of your 
anti-stylographic pen, which you had lost, 
but I have had the felicity to find’ ?” 

Then I sprang up and said, “I will zo 
doit. Irenounce you, Tommy. I will be 
led by you no more.” 

Pacified by having formed this resolu- 
tion, 1 sat down in the hedge again. I 
had no purpose where to go or what to 
do. I had no money in my pocket. My 
mother’s property, my one pound four 
shillings and threepence three farthings, 
had all been swindled out of me by Tom- 
my. Tommy had cleaned me out com- 
pletely. 1 drew forth my pockets and let 
them hang on either side of my thighs, 
limp evidences against Tommy. 

Then, hardly knowing what I did, I 
filled my left palm with dust out of the 
road, and amused myself with charging 
the little ink-syringe with it, and driving 
it forth again in a cloud, by compressing 
the india-rubber vessel at the end. | 
thought of nothing all the time, and ob- 
served nothing but this toy, till I was 
roused by a voice addressing me, and 
then I looked up. Opposite me stood a 
farmer, as I conjectured by his dress and 





general appearance. He was watching 
my proceedings with great curiosity. 

“Well, master,” said he, “I reckon 
you’ve a queer sort of a_hinstrument 
there? What be that now? You bea 
doctor, I suppose?” 

“ What else could I be?” I asked ironi- 
cally. 

“And what be that queer sort of a 
thing in your hand?” 

“A surgical instrument, of course.” 

“* And what be that there powder in the 
tother hand?” 

“That! Oh, that is the best possible 
of medicines, the very elixir of life, a com- 
pound of the rarest and most valuable of 
allcondiments. Its scientific name is Ton- 
d’apameibomenos - prosephepodas - okus- 
Achilles.” 

The farmer was immensely impressed 
with the words —a line of the Iliad which 
rose uncalled for to my lips. 

“ And now,” he said, “ might I make so 
bold as to ask what that medicine is good 
for?” 

“ Every malady man is heir to. We all 
come to it at last, and the sooner the bet- 
ter.” 

“T’m bad in my liver,” saidhe. ‘ Now, 
if I may take the liberty to ask, does it 
touch the liver?” 

“Touch the liver!” laughed I, with 
bitterness in my tone; “ it touches it more 
strongly than calomel or podophyllin.” 

“Ts it to be swallowed?” 

“ Well, I can’t but say that I’ve eatena 
lot of it; but that is not the way 1 would 
administer it.” 

“May I—you’ll excuse the freedom, 
but I do suffer shocking of the liver— 
may I further inquire how you would ad- 
minister it?” 

“I would throw it in people’s eyes,” 
said I savagely. 

“Dear heart alive! and what good 
would that do?” 

“ Now, look you here,” I said. I was 
in a bitter and scornful mood. My mis- 
fortunes had made me so. I was in no 
merciful mood, —I had had no mercy 
shown to me. I was ina reckless mood, 
— my idols were broken, I had no more 
faith. ‘ Now,attendto me. What is the 
centre and seat of all sensation and life? 
Is it not the head? You see with your 
head, you taste, you smell, you hear, you 
think with your head. Your head is the 
focus of all your powers, —it is to you 
what the root is to the flower; and Aris- 
totle well said that man is an inverted 
plant. His bulb is upwards, and his 
branches downwards. If you desire the 
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health of a plant, you nurture the root, — 
you give that proper dressing. So, if a 
man is ill, it is trifling to attack his malady 
through the stomach, or with foot-baths, 
poultices, embrocations. No, my good 
man, you must operate on the head; and 
as the brain is the core of the head, you 
must strike at that, and the readiest way 
to reach the brain is through the eye. 
Are you aware that a nerve, called the 
optic nerve, passes from the back of the 
eye to the brain, and at once conveys to it 
what affects the organ of vision? I dare 
say you are not aware of that, and yet that 
is known to every medical student, —I 
may say, to every educated individual. 
Strange to relate, this has been univer- 
sally known; and yet, entangled in erro- 
neous traditions, the faculty have failed 
to act on their knowledge. Here it is 
that my system comes in to overturn all 
exploded doctrines of medicine. I donot 
give baths, poultices, embrocations, pow- 
ders, pills, elixirs, draughts. I go direct 
tothe brain through the eye. 1 warrant 
you, my medicine and my treatment are 
infallible.” 

The farmer was greatly impressed. 

“ Dang it!” said he, “ I wish you would 
throw your dust into my eyes. I don’t 
mind paying you for it. What is your 
charge?” 

“Five-and six for such as you,” I said. 
“The quality —a guinea.” He drew 
forth his purse at once and handed me 
the money. 

“There now,” said he, “ blow away.” 

I sent a puff of dust into his eyes. 

He applied his handkerchief to them, 
and then said, shaking himself, “ Dang 
it! I believe you are right. I feel easier 
in my liver already. There is my old 
woman, she’s bad with lumbagie. Now, 
do’ee think you could do her an improve- 
ment?” 

“Try me,” said I. 

“Well, I will,” he said. ‘ Come along. 
It’s not far off to our place, and if I might 
make so bold as to ask you to take a bite 
of dinner with us, I’d take it kindly. 
Here’s another five-and-six, paid afore- 
hand for the old lady ; and if she is better, 
dang it! in a day or two we'll have you 
throw your dust in our eyes again.” 

Ten minutes after I had deserted the 
paths of Tommy, I had half a guinea in 
my pocket. 

After I had puffed dust into the eyes of 
the farmer’s wife, and promised to call 
again,I hastened to the office of the prin- 
cipal local newspaper and inserted an ad- 
vertisement ; — 





p® ROBERT FLOPJOHN, M.C.S., Sala- 
manca; D.P.L., Mant’, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry, Leyden, is visiting this 
town for a few days only. He isin possession 
of a panacea for all maladies, having arrived 
by a concatenation of evidence at a conclusion 
which has escaped all empirics. Dr. R. F. 
has practised for a number of years in the 
principal towns of the Continent, and tried his 
specific on a number of complicated cases, and 
has,nzever known it to fail, In offering this new 
— yet world-old— remedy to the public, it is not 
like bringing out an untried article. For over 
twenty-five years it has been put to the severest 
test of experience. Fully understanding its 
ingredients, Dr. R. F. is prepared to say that 
not only will no injurious results follow, but 
that absolute success must ensue. He has 
never known it to fail to either relieve or cure 
the disease for which it was taken. He has 
letters from all parts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Russia, Turkey, and 
Greece, from those that have been cured of 
different complaints, which he will be proud 
to show to any one who desires to see them, 
Consultation from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., and again 
from 6 P.M. to 9 P.M. 


It was really amazing to see how my 
door was besieged with persons desirous 
of having dust thrown in their eyes after 
this advertisement had circulated. Money 
poured in. I was engaged in blowing 
dust into the eyes of my patients all day 
and till late at night. 10 P.M. was too late 
to receive; 9 P.M. too late to knock off 
work. Patients of all classes came to me. 
Some paid guineas, some half-guineas, 
most five-and-sixpence. I was now easy 
as to my future: it was secured. It was 
secured a week after I had trampled on 
Tommy. 

As time passed, and I found that I had 
more patients than I could attend to, I 
extended my operations. I advertised in 
every country paper I could hear of. I 
spent hundreds of pounds in advertise- 
ments, and every hundred I spent thus, 
brought me in ten per cent. — that is, a 
thousand pounds. Of course I could not 
attend to all who sought an interview. I 
therefore did up little parcels of dust in 
blue, red, and gold paper. I had them 
stamped as quack medicines, and sold 
them at 2s. 1}¢. per packet. The injector 
I sold separate at 5s. 

But even this did not satisfy me. I 
announced that I would give away a 
packet to every one who would apply to 
me gratis. 1 put this advertisement in 
something like three hundred newspapers, 
and the result was that applications poured 
in to me from every quarter. I am afraid 
to say how many thousand packets of 
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common road-dust I thus distributed free 
of charge. With each packet I enclosed 
a printed form, to the effect that though 
the powder was given gratis, yet the 
necessary apparatus for its injection into 
the eyes could not be given away without 
a small charge of five shillings to cover 
the outlay of its manufacture. These 
little squirts of glass and india-rubber cost 
me three-halfpence each, of the manufac- 
turer. I know that I sold thirty-six hun- 
dred of them, which alone brought in 
£900, less their cost, which was £22, Ios. ; 
so that the net profit I made was £877, 
tos. After that I had numerous orders 
for packets of eye-dust. On an average I 
sold five to each syringe; and that, at 2s. 
13d. each, amounted to £1912, 1os. By 
visits and personal attendance on cases | 
made as much as £25 per week, or £1300 
perannum. That made per annum, — 


Sale of squirts, . ‘ ; - £877 10 © 
- em, «+ e e - I9gI2 10 0 
Professional attendance, . » 1300 0 0 


£4090 0 0 
I have not deducted the cost of advertis- 
ing and printing, nor of the red, blue, and 
gold paper in which I wrapped up the 
dust, nor of the sealing-wax impressed 
with my seal (without which none was 
genuine). Roughly calculated, throwing 
dust in folk’s eyes brought me in an 
annual income of £3500. 

But the most extraordinary feature of 
the case was, that I received testimonials 
as to the efficacy of my remedy from all 
quarters, without any solicitation. I sub- 
join a few —a very few —as samples: — 


Case 1. —J. B. O’Kelly of Gormanstown, Ire- 
land, says : “I have suffered from rheumatism 
for years. I expected to be in bed the last 
attack five or six weeks as usual. The Ton- 
d’apameibomenos-prosephe-podas-okus-Achil- 
les powder soon eased my pain, particularly in 
the back ; I am now able to go about the house 
as usual,” 

Case 2.— Hypolite Alphonse d’Aurelle of 
Sauveterre writes: “I have been affected for 
eighteen months with acute headache, which 
had quite incapacitated me from work. I am 
now, thanks to the application of five of your 
eye-powders, entirely free from pain, and able 
to return to my business.” 

Case 3.— Henry Walker of Bristol says: 
“The eye-powders have completely cured my 
chilblains. I have been a martyr to this dis- 
tressing complaint every winter since I was a 
child. The chilblains form on hands, feet, 


ears, and, most distressing of all, on the point | '§8 


of my nose. Since I have used your eye-dust, 
my chilblains have entirely disappeared.” 
Case 4.—A lady from Liverpool writes: 
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“My child was suffering from the thrush, I 
administered a few of your powders with such 
an unpronounceable name, and a wonderful 
cure has been effected. I would not be with- 
out them in the house for worlds.” 


These will suffice; they are taken at 
random from a vast pile of similar letters, 
Indeed every post brings me in recogni- 
tions of the wonderful results that have 
followed on the throwing of dust into 
people’s eyes. 

You might suppose that those who had 
once tried my remedy and found it to fail, 
would have given it up in disgust. No 
such thing. They went on with it with 
unshaken credulity, till laid hold of by 
some other quack. 

I was not, however, quite easy in mind 
that the nature of my specific would not 
be found out and my method “blown.” I 
therefore cast about for a more durable 
foundation than common road-dust on 
which to rear the fabric of my fortunes. 

There was an ugly lady who was still 
an old maid, very rich, who suffered from 
a complication of imaginary disorders. I 
attended her for some time, and blew a 
great amount of dust into hereyes. At 
last I proposed to her, and she became 
my wife, and made me absolute master of 
her fortune. I have no love for her; 
indeed her presence inspires me with dis- 
gust. This, however, I do not let her 
see. I still blow dust into her eyes, as I 
do into the eyes of all the world; and I 
find that the secret of success zz this 
world consists in maintaining the outward 
demeanor and expressing the sentiments 
of Tommy, but modelling the conduct 
upon the principles of Harry. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
THE NATURE OF DEMOCRACY.* 


MONSIEUR EDMOND SCHERER, the 
author of the powerful and widely circu- 
lated pamphlet which we have placed at 
the head of this article, is well known to 
large numbers of cultivated Englishmen 
as one of the most intelligent and judi- 
cious, and one of the best instructed, of 
French critical writers. He is remarkable 
not only for his knowledge of English lit- 


* 1, La Démocratie et la France. Etudes par Ed- 


| mond Scherer, Sénateur. Paris, 1883. 


2. Towards Democracy. Manchester and London, 


883. 

3. The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial 
Charters, and other Organic Laws of the United 
States. Parts I. and II. (quarto). Second Edition. 
Washington Government Printing Office, 1378. 
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erature, but for his singular sympathy 
with its spirit. But M. Scherer is not 
solely a man of letters. He is an experi- 
enced and observant politician. If the 
color of his political opinions has to be 
given, he must be classed as a Republican. 
He is not a Legitimist, nor an Orleanist, 
nor a Bonapartist, under disguise. He 
did not accept the republican form of 
government as a merely provisional ar- 
rangement, unavoidable in the existing 
circumstances of France. He thought 
that the establishment of a republic was 
inevitable, and that the experiment should 
be honestly tried, and tried out to the end. 
When the National Assembly, having 
constructed the new Constitution, pro- 
ceeded under its provisions to the election 
of senators for life in 1875, M. Scherer 
was one of the candidates of the left cen- 
tre for these seats, and he was chosen by 
aconsiderable majority. From the point 
of view thus obtained, he has surveyed 
French politics for nearly ten years, and 
the picture which he draws of republican 
government in actual operation is melan- 
choly to the last degree. Englishmen on 
the whole viewed with strong disapproval 
the attempt of the Duc de Broglie’s gov- 
ernment to dragoon the French electorate 
into returning a majority resembling that 
which had controlled the National Assem- 
bly, and the complacency with which they 
saw its defeat may have blinded them to 
the true results of an experiment in gov- 
ernment, which was for the first time left 
to its natural course by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s resignation of the presidency of 
the French republic. We shall presently 
quote a portion of M. Scherer’s account 
of the methods by which the French po- 
litical system is made. to discharge the 
duties of government; but, meantime, the 
greatest merit of his pamphlet does not 
seem to us to lie in its exposure of the 
servility of the deputies to the electoral 
committees, or of the public extravagance 
by which their support is purchased. It 
lies rather in M. Scherer’s examination of 
certain vague, abstract propositions, which 
are commonly accepted without question 
by the Republican politicians of France, 
and indeed of the whole Continent. In 
our day, when the extension of popular 
government is throwing all the older po- 
litical ideas into utter confusion, a man of 
ability can hardly render a higher service 
to his country, than by the analysis and 
Correction of the assumptions which pass 
from mind to mind in the multitude, with- 
out inspiring a doubt of their truth and 
genuineness. Some part of this intellec- 
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tual circulating medium was base from 
the first ; another was once good coin, but 
it is clipped and worn on all sides; an- 
other consists of mere tokens which, like 
the English half-sovereign of the future, 
are merely called by an old name, because 
there is a conventional understanding 
that it shall still be used. It is urgently 
necessary to rate all this currency at its 
true value; and, as regards a part of it, 
this was done once for all by Sir J. F. 
Stephen, in his admirable volume on 
“ Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality.” But 
the political smashers are constantly at 
work, and their dupes are perpetually mul- 
tiplying, while there is by no means a 
corresponding activity in applying the 
proper tests to all this spurious manufac- 
ture. We Englishmen pass on the Con- 
tinent as masters of the art of govern- 
ment; yet it may be doubted whether, 
even among us, the science, which corre- 
sponds to the art, is not very much in the 
condition of political economy before 
Adam Smith took itin hand. In France 
the condition of political thought is far 
worse. Englishmen abandon a political 
dogma when it has led to practical disas- 
ter; but no Frenchman was ever con- 
verted, or even affected, by a demonstra- 
tion that a government or an institution, 
which he abstractedly prefers, has worked 
badly in practice. The nation is so sin- 
cerely and so naturally at the mercy of all 
abstractions and generalizations, that it 
can only be influenced by a successful 
attack on them. 

M. Scherer, so far as our knowledge 
extends, has been the first French writer 
to bring into clear light a truth of the 
greatest simplicity, which, nevertheless, 
in modern Continental politics is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. His subject is de- 
mocracy, and he affirms that democracy 
is nothing but a form of government.* 
There is no word about which a denser 
mist of vague language, and a larger heap 
of loose metaphors, has collected. Yet, 
although democracy does signify some- 
thing indeterminate, there is nothing 
vague about it. It is simply and solely a 
form of government. It is the govern- 
ment of the State by the many, as op- 
posed, according to the old Greek analy- 
sis, to its government by the few, and to 
its government by one. The border be- 
tween the few and the many, and again 
between the varieties of the many, is 
nceessarily indeterminate ; but democra- 
cy not the less remains a mere form of 


* Scherer, p. 3 



























































government; and, inasmuch as of these 
forms the most definite and determinate 
is monarchy —the government of the 
State by one person — democracy is most 
accurately described as inverted monar- 
chy. And this description answers to 
the actual historical process by which the 
great modern republics have been formed. 
Villari* has shown that the organized 
modern State was first constituted in 
Italy. It grew, not out of the medieval 
republican municipalities, which had noth- 
ing in common with modern government, 
but out of that most ill-famed of all politi- 
cal systems, the Italian tyranny. The 
celebrated Italian statecraft, spread all 
over Europe by Italian statesmen, who 
were generally ecclesiastics, was applied 
to France by Cardinal Mazarin and his 
pupil, Louis X1V.; and out of the contact 
of th:s new science with an administra- 
tive system in complete disorder, there 
sprang monarchical France. The succes- 
sive French republics have been nothing 
but the later French monarchy, upside 
down. Similarly, the constitutions and 
the legal systems of the several North 
American States, and of the United States, 
would be wholly unintelligible to anybody 
who did not know that the ancestors of 
the Anglo-Americans had once lived un- 
der a king, himself the representative of 
older kings infinitely more autocratic, and 
who had not observed that throughout 
these bodies of law and plans of govern- 
ment the people had simply been put into 
the king’s seat, occasionally filling it with 
some awkwardness. The advanced Radi- 
cal politician of our day would seem to 
have an infpression that democracy differs 
from monarchy inessence. Therecan be 
no grosser mistake than this, and none 
more fertile of further delusions. Democ- 
racy, the government of the common- 
wealth by a numerous but indeterminate 
portion of the community taking the place 
of the monarch, has exactly the same con- 
ditions to satisfy as monarchy; it has the 
same functions to discharge, though it 
discharges them through different organs. 
The tests of success in the performance 
of the necessary and natural duties of a 
government are precisely the same in both 
cases. 

Thus, in the very first place, democracy, 
like monarchy, like aristocracy, like any 
other government, must preserve the na- 
tional existence. The first necessity of a 
State is thatit should be durable. Among 
mankind regarded as assemblages of indi- 


* Villari, Machiavelli, i. 15, 36, 37 
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viduals, the gods are said to love those 
who die young; but nobody has ventured 
to make such anassertion of States. The 
prayers of nations to Heaven have been, 
from the earliest ages, for long national 
life, life from generation to generation, 
life prolonged far beyond that of children’s 
children, life like that of the everlasting 
hills. The historian will sometimes speak 
of governments distinguished for the lofti- 
ness of their aims, and the brilliancy of 
the talents which they called forth, but 
doomed to an existence all too brief. The 
compliment is in reality a paradox, for in 
matters of government all objects are vain 
and all talents wasted, when they fail to 
secure national durability. One might as 
well eulogize a physician for the assiduity 
of his attendance and the scientific beauty 
of his treatment, when the patient has 
died under his care. Next perhaps to the 
paramount duty of maintaining national 
existence, comes the obligation incumbent 
on democracies, as on all governments, of 
securing the national greatness and dig- 
nity. Loss of territory, loss of authority, 
loss of general respect, loss of self-respect, 
may be unavoidable evils, but they are 
terrible evils, judged by the pains they 
inflict and the elevation of the minds by 
which these pains are felt; and the gov- 
ernment which fails to provide a sufficient 
supply of generals and statesmen, of sol- 
diers and administrators, for the preven- 
tion and cure of these evils, is a govern- 
ment which has miscarried. It will also 
have miscarried, if it cannot command 
certain qualities which are essential to the 
success of national action. In all their 
relations with one another (and this is a 
fundamental assumption of international 
law) States must act as individual men. 
The defects which are defects in individ- 
ual men, and perhaps venial defects, are 
faults in States, and generally faults of 
the extremest gravity. In all war and all 
diplomacy, in every part of foreign policy, 
caprice, wilfulness, loss of self-command, 
timidity, temerity, inconsistency, inde- 
cency, and coarseness, are weaknesses 
which rise to the level of destructive 
vices; and if democracy is more liable to 
them than are other forms of government, 
it is to that extent inferior to them. It is 
better for a nation, according to an En- 
glish prelate, to be free than to be sober. 
If the choice has to be made, and if there 
is any real connection between democracy 
and liberty, it is better to remain a nation 
capable of displaying the virtues of a na- 
tion than even to be free. 

If we turn from the foreign to the do- 
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mestic duties of a nation, we shall find 
the greatest of them to be, that its gov- 
ernment should compel obedience to the 
law, criminal and civil. The vulgar im- 
pression no doubt is, that laws enforce 
themselves. Some communities are sup- 
posed to be naturally law-abiding, and 
some are not. But the truth is (and this 
is a commonplace of the modern jurist) 
that it is always the State which causes 
laws to be obeyed. It is quite true that 
this obedience is rendered by the great 
bulk of all civilized societies without an 
effort and quite unconsciously. But that 
is only because, in the course of countless 
ages, the stern discharge of their chief 
duty by States has created habits and 
sentiments, which save the necessity for 
penal interference, because nearly every- 
body shares them. The venerable legal 
formulas, which make laws to be admin- 
istered in the name of the king, formulas 
which modern republics have borrowed, 
are a monument of the grandest service 
which governments have rendered, and 
continue to render, to mankind. If any 
government should be tempted to neglect, 
even for a moment, its function of com- 
pelling obedience to law —if a democra- 
cy, for example, were to allow a portion 
of the multitude of which it consists to 
set some law at defiance which it happens 
to dislike — it would be guilty of a crime 
which hardly any other virtue could re- 
deem, and which century upon century 
might fail to repair. 

On the whole, the dispassionate student 
of politics, who has once got into his head 
that democracy is only a form of govern- 
ment, who has some idea of what the 
primary duties of government are, and 
who sees the main question, in choosing 
between them, to be which of them in the 
long run best discharges these duties, has 
aright to be somewhat surprised at the 
feelings which the advent of democracy 
excites. The problem which this event, 
if it be near at hand, suggests, is not sen- 
timental but practical; and one might 
have expected less malediction on one 
side, and less shouting and throwing up 
of caps on the other. The fact, however, 
is that, when the current of human politi- 
cal tastes, which in the long course of 
ages has been running in all sorts of di- 
rections, sets strongly towards one partic- 
ular point, there is always an outburst of 
terror or enthusiasm; and the explanation 
of the feelings roused on such occasions, 
which is true for our day and of a ten- 
dency towards democracy, is probably true 
also ior all time. The great virtue of de- 
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mocracies in some men’s eyes, their great 
vice in the eyes of others, is that they are 
thought to be more active than other 
forms of government in the discharge of 
one particular function. This is the alter- 
ation and transformation of law and cus- 
tom — the process known to us as reform- 
ing legislation. As a matter of fact, this 
process — which is an_ indispensable, 
though in the long run a very subordinate, 
province of a good modern government 
— is not at all peculiar to democracies. 
If the whole of the known history of the 
human race be examined, we shall see 
that the great authors of legislative change 
have been powerful monarchies. The 
long wail at the iniquities of Nineveh and 
Babylon, which runs through the latter 
part of the Old Testament, is the expres- 
sion of Jewish resentment at the “big 
legislation” with which the nations that 
most study the Old Testament are sup- 
posed to have fallen in love. The tritura- 
tion of old usage was carried infinitely 
further by the Roman emperors, ever in- 
creasing in thoroughness as the despot- 
ism grew more stringent. The emperor 
was in fact the symbolic beast which the 
prophet saw devouring, breaking to pieces 
and stamping the residue with its feet. 
We ourselves live in the dust of Roman 
imperialism, and by far the largest part of 
modern law is nothing more than a sedi- 
mentary formation left by the Roman legal 
reforms. The rule holds good through 
all subsequent history. The one whole- 
sale legal reformer of the Middle Ages 
was Charles the Great. It was the French 
empire of the Bonapartes that gave real 
practical currency to the new French juris- 
prudence which has overrun the civilized 
world, for the governments immediately 
arising out of the Revolution left little 
behind them beyond schemes and projects 
of law. 

The truth seems to be that the extreme 
forms of government, monarchy and de- 
mocracy, have a peculiarity which is ab- 
sent from the more tempered political 
systems founded on compromise, consti- 
tutional kingship, and aristocracy. When 
they are first established in absolute com- 
pleteness, they are highly destructive. 
There is a general, sometimes chaotic, 
upheaval, while the xouvelles couches are 
settling into their place in the transformed 
commonwealth. The new rulers sternly 
insist that everything shall be brought 
into strict conformity with the central 
principle of the system over which they 
preside; and they are aided by numbers 





of persons to whom the old principles 
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were hateful, from their fancy for ideal 
reforms, from impatience of a monotonous 
stability, or from a natural destructiveness 
of temperament. What the old mon- 
archies, established in the valleys of the 
great Eastern rivers, had to contend 
against, was religious tenacity and tribal 
obstinacy; and they transported whole 
populations in order that these might be 
destroyed. What a modern democracy 
fights with is privilege; and it knows no 
rest till this is trampled out. But the 
legislation of absolutism, democratic or 
otherwise, is transitory. Before the Jews 
had taken home their harps from Babylon, 
they had found themselves the subjects of 
another mighty conquering monarchy, of 
which they observed with wonder that the 
law of the Medes and Persians altereth 
not. There is no belief less warranted by 
actual experience, than that a democratic 
republic is, after the first and in the long 
run, given to reforming legislaiion. As 
is well known to scholars, the ancient 
republics hardly legislated at all; their 
democratic energy was expended upon 
war, diplomacy, and justice; but they put 
nearly insuperable obstacles in the way of 
a change of law. The Americans of the 
United States have hedged themselves 
round in exactly the same way. They 
only make laws within the limits of their 
Constitutions, and especially of the Fed- 
era! Constitution; and, judged by what 


has unhappily become the English stand. | 


ard, their legislation within these limits is 
almost trivial. As we attempted to show 
in a former article, the legislative infer- 
tility of democracies springs from _per- 
manent causes. The prejudices of the 
people are far stronger than those of the 
privileged classes; they are far more vul- 
gar; and they are far more dangerous, 
because they are apt to run counter to 
scientific conclusions. This assertion is 
curiously confirmed by the political phe- 
nomena of the moment. The most recent 
of democratic inventions is the “ referen- 
dum ” of the Swiss Federal Constitution, 
and of certain cantonal constitutions. 
On the demand of a certain number of 
citizens, a law voted by the legislature is 
put to the vote of the entire population, 
lest by any chance its “ mandate ” should 
have been exceeded. But to the confu- 


sion and dismay of the Radical leaders in| 


the legislature, nearly every law so put 
has been negatived. 

Democracy being what it is, the lan- 
guage used of it in our days, under its 
various disguises of freedom, the * Revo- 
lution,” the “republic,” popular govern- 


ment, the reign of the people, is ex- 
ceedingly, remarkable. Every sort of 
metaphor, signifying irresistible force, and 
conveying admiration or dread, has been 
applied to it by its friends or its enemies, 
A great English orator once compared it 
to the grave which takes everything and 
gives nothing back. The most widely 
read American historian altogether loses 
himself in figures of speech. “The 
change which divine wisdom ordained, 
and which no human policy or force could 
hold back, proceeded as uniformly and 
majestically as the laws of being, and was 
as certain as the decrees of eternity.” * 
And again: “ The idea of freedom had 
never been wholly unknown; the rising 
light flashed joy across the darkest cen- 
turies, and its growing energy can be 
traced in the tendency of the ages.” + 
These hopes have even found room for 
themselves among the commonplaces of 
after-dinner oratory. ‘ The great tide of 
democracy is rolling on, and no hand can 
stay its majestic course,” said Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson of the Franchise Bill. t But the 
strongest evidence of the state of excite- 
ment into which some minds are thrown 
by an experiment in government, which 
is very old and has never been particularly 
successful, is afforded by the little volume 
“Towards Democracy,” which we have 
named at the head of this paper. The 
writer is not destitute of poetical force, 
but he has followed a wretched American 
model, and the smallest conception of 
what democracy really is makes his rhap- 
sodies about it ridiculous. “ Freedom!” 
sings this disciple of Walt Whitman, — 

And among the far nations there is a stir 
like the stir of the leaves of the forest. 

Joy, joy, arising on earth. 

And Jo! the banners lifted from point to 
point, and the spirits of the ancient races look- 
ing abroad —the divinely beautiful daughters 
of God calling to their children, 





Lo ! the divine East from ages and ages back 
| intact her priceless jewel of thought —the 
| germ of Democracy — bringing down ! 


| O glancing eyes! O leaping shining waters ! 
| Do I not know that thou, Democracy, dost 
| control and inspire ; that thou too hast rela- 
| tions to them, 


* Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. i. 
Mr. Bancroft was almost verba!ly anticipated in this 
sentence by a person whom he resembles in nothin 
| except his love of phrases. ‘** Frangais républicains,’ 
| said Maximilian Robespierre, in his speech at the festi- 
val of the Supreme Being, “ n’est-ce pas’ Etre Supréme 
qui, dés le commencement des temps, décréta la Ré- 
publique?” 

t Ibid. vol. xxii. 

¢ April 15th, 1884. 
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As surely as Niagara has relations to Erie 
and Ontario? 

Towards the close of the poem we find 
this line: “1 heard a voice say, What is 
Freedom?” It is impossible that the 
voice could ask a more pertinent question. 
If the author of “Towards Democracy” 
had ever heard the answer of Hobbes, 
that freedom is “ political power divided 
into small fragments,” or the dictum of 
M. Scherer, that “‘democracy is a form 
of government,” his poetical vein might 
have been drowned, but his mind would 
have been invigorated by the healthful 
douche of cold water. 

The opinion that democracy was irre- 
sistible and inevitable, and probably per- 
petual, would, only a century ago, have 
appeared a wild paradox. There had 
been more than two thousand years of 
tolerably well-ascertained political history, 
and at its outset monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, were all plainly discerni- 
ble. The result of a long experience was, 
that some monarchies and some aristoc- 
racies had shown themselves extremely 
tenacious of life. The French monarchy 
and the Venetian oligarchy were in par- 
ticular of great antiquity, and the Roman 
empire was not even then quite dead. 
But the democracies which had risen and 


perished, or had fallen into extreme insig- 
nificance, seemed to show that this form 
of government was of rare occurrence in 
political history and was characterized by 


an extreme fragility. This was the opin- 
ion of the fathers of the American Federal 
Republic, who over and over again betray 
their regret that the only government 
which it was possible for them to estab- 
lish was one which promised so little 
stability. It became very shortly the 
opinion of the French Revolutionists, for 
no sooner has the constitutional mon- 
archy fallen than the belief that a new era 
has begun for the human race gives signs 
of rapidly fading; and the language of 
the Revolutionary writers becomes stained 
with a dark and ever-growing suspicious- 
ness, manifestly inspired by genuine fear 
that democracy must perish, unless saved 
by unflagging energy and unsparing sever- 
ity. Nevertheless, the view that democ- 
racy is irresistible is of French origin, 
like almost all other sweeping political 
generalizations. It may be first detected 
rather more than fifty years ago, and it 
was mainly spread over the world by the 
book of De Tocqueville on democracy in 
America. Some of the younger specula- 
tive minds in France were deeply struck 
by the revival of democratic ideas in | 
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France at the Revolution of 1830, and 
among them was Alexis de Tocqueville, 
born a noble and educated in Legitimism., 
The whole fabric of French Revolutionary 
belief had apparently been ruined beyond 
hope of recovery, ruined by the crimes 
and usurpations of the Convention, by 
military habits and ideas, by the tyranny 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, by the return of 
the Bourbons with a large part of the 
system of the older monarchy, by the 
hard repression of the Holy Alliance. Yet 
so slight a provocation as the attempt of 
Charles X. to do what his brother had 
done without serious resistance, brought 
back the whole torrent of Revolutionary 
sentiment and dogma, which at once overs 
ran the entire European continent. No 
doubt it seemed as if there were some- 
thiag in democracy which made it resist- 
less; and yet, as M. Scherer has shown 
in one of the most valuable parts of his 
pamphlet, the Frenchmen of that idea did 
not mean the same thing as the modern 
French extremist or the English Radical, 
when they spoke of democracy. If their 
view be put affirmatively, they meant the 
ascendency of the middle classes; if neg- 
atively, they meant the non-revival of the 
old feudal society. The French people 
were very long in shaking off their fear 
that the material advantages, secured to 
them by the first French Revolution, 
were not safe; and this fear it was which, 
as we perceive from the letters of Mallet 
du Pan,* reconciled them to the tyranny 
of the Jacobins and caused them to look 
with the deepest suspicion on the plans of 
the sovereigns allied against the repub- 
lic. Democracy, however, gradually took 
a new sense, chiefly under the influence 
of wonder at the success of the American 
Federation, in which most of the States 
had now adopted universal suffrage; and 
by 1848 the word had come to be used 
very much with its ancient meaning, the 
government of the commonwealth by the 
many. Itis perhaps the scientific tinge 
which thought is assuming among us, that 


* The newly published correspondence of Mallet du 
Pan with the Court of Vienna, between 1794 and 1798, 
is of the highest interest and value. M. Taine, who 
contributes the preface, has several times affirmed that 
Mailet was one of the very few persons who understood 
the French Revolution. It seems clear that, while 
these letters were being written, the republic was fall- 
ing into the deepest unpopularity, mitigated only by 
the fears of which we have spoken above. It was une 
doubtedly saved by the military genius of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. ‘The one serious mistake of Mallet was his 
blindness to that genius. He thought General Bona- 
parte a chariatan ; and the opinion was probably shared, 
at the bottom of their hearts, by those who sent the 
young general to command the army of Italy, to their 
own ultimate ruin. 
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causes so many Englishmen to take for 
granted that democracy is inevitable, 
because many considerable approaches to 
it have been made in our country. No 
doubt, if adequate causes are at work, the 
effect will always follow; but in politics 
the most powerful of all causes are the 
timidity, the listlessness, and the super- 
ficiality, of the generality of minds. If a 
large number of Englishmen, belonging to 
classes which are powerful if they exert 
themselves, continue saying to themselves 
and others that democracy is irresistible 
and must come, beyond all doubt it will 
come. 

The enthusiasm for democracy, which 
is conveyed by the figures of speech ap- 
plied to it, is equally modern with the 
impression of its inevitableness. In 
reality, considering the brilliant stages in 
the history of a certain number of com- 
monwealths with which democracy has 
been associated, nothing is more remark- 
able than the small amount of respect for 
it professed by actual observers, who had 
the opportunity and the capacity for form- 
ing a judgment on it. Mr. Grote did his 
best to explain away the poor opinion of 
the Athenian democracy entertained by 
the philosophers who filled the schools of 
Athens; but the fact remains, that the 
founders of political philosophy found 
themselves in presence of democracy, in 
its pristine vigor, and thought it a bad 
form of government. The panegyrics of 
which it is now the object are, again, of 
French origin. They come to us from 
the oratory and literature of the first 
French Revolution, which, however, soon 
exchanged’ glorification of the new birth 
of the human race fora strain of gloomy 
suspicion and homicidal denunciation. 
The language of admiration which pre- 
vailed for a while had_ still remoter 
sources; and it may be observed, as an 
odd circumstance, that, while the Jacobins 
generally borrowed their phraseology from 
the legendary history of the early Roman 
republic, the Girondins preferred resort- 
ing for metaphors to the literature which 
sprang from Rousseau. On the whole we 
think that the historical ignorance which 
made heroes of Brutus and Scevola was 
less abjectly nonsensical, than the philo- 
sophical silliness which dwelt on the vir- 
tues of mankind in a state of natural | 
democracy. If anybody wishes to know | 
what was the influence of Rousseau in 
diffusing the belief in a golden age, when 
men lived, like brothers, in freedom and 
equality, he should read, not so much the | 





says printed in France by his disciples 
just before 1789. They furnish very dis- 
agreeable proof that the intellectual flower 
of a cultivated nation may be brought, by 
fanatical admiration of a social and politi- 
cal theory, into a condition of downright 
mental imbecility.* The language of the 
Jacobins and the language of the Giron- 
dins might be thought to have perished 
amid ridicule and disgust; but, in fact, it 
underwent a rehabiliation, like that which 
has fallen to to the lot of Catiline, of 
Nero, and of Richard III. Tocqueville 
thought democracy was inevitable, but he 
looked on its approach with distrust and 
dread. In the course, however, of the 
succeeding eighteen years two books were 
published, which, whatever their popular- 
ity, might fairly be compared with the 
writings of which we have spoken above, 
for a total abnegation of common sense, 
Louis Blanc took the homicidal pedant, 
Robespierre, for his hero; Lamartine the 
feeble and ephemeral sect of Girondins: 
and from the works of these two writers 
has proceeded much the largest part of 
the language eulogistic of democracy, 
which pervades the humbler political lit- 
erature of the Continent, and now of Great 
Britain also. 

There is indeed one kind of praise 
which democracy has received, and con- 
tinues to receive, in the greatest abun- 
dance. This is praise addressed to the 
governing demos by those who fear it, or 
desire to conciliate it, or hope to use it. 
When it has once become clear that de- 
mocracy is a form of government, it will 
be easily understood what panegyrics of 
the multitude amount to. Democracy is 
monarchy inverted, and the modes of ad- 
dressing the multitude are the same as 
the modes of addressing kings. The more 
powerful and jealous the sovereign, the 
more unbounded is the eulogy, the more 
extravagant is the tribute. ‘ O king, live 
forever,” was the ordinary formula of be- 
ginning an address to the Babylonian or 
Median king, drunk or sober. “ Your 
ascent to power proceeded as uniformly 
and majestically as the laws of being, and 
was as certain as the decrees of eter- 


* Brissot, the Girondin leader, while still an enthusi- 
astic Royalist, had argued, long before Proudhon, that 
property is theft. There is, he said, a natural right to 
correct th? injustice of the institution, by stealing. But 
he held the still more remarkable opinion, that canni- 
balism is natural and justifiable. Since, he argued, 
under the reign of Nature the sheep does not spare the 
insects on the grass, and the wolf and the man eat the 
sheep, why have not all these creatures a natural right 
to eat creatures of their own kind? (** Recherches 
philosophiques sur le droit de propriété et sur le vol 


writings of the sage, as the countless es- | considéré dans sa nature.” Par Brissot de Warville.) 
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nity,” says Mr. Bancroft to the American 
people. Such flattery proceeds frequently 
from the ignobler parts of human nature, 
but not always. What seems to us base- 
ness, passed two hundred years ago at 
Versailles for gentleness and courtliness ; 
and many people have every day before 
them a monument of what was once 
thought suitable language to use of a king 
of England, in the Dedication of the En- 
glish Bible to James I. There is noreason 
to suppose that this generation will feel 
any particular shame at flattery, though 
the flattery will be addressed to the peo- 
ple and not to the king. It may even 
become commoner, through the growth of 
scientific modes of thought. Dean Church, 
in his recent volume on “ Bacon,” has 
made the original remark, that Bacon 
behaved himself to powerful men as he be- 
haved himself to nature. Parendo vinces. 
If you resist nature, she will crush you; 
but, if you humor her, she will place her 
tremendous forces at your disposal. It is 
madness to offer direct resistance to a 
royal virago or a royal pedant, but by sub- 
servience you may command either of 
them. There is much of this feeling in 


the state of mind of intelligent and highly 
educated Radicals, when they are in pres- 


ence of amob. They make their choice, 
according to the composition of their au- 
dience, between two wonderful alternative 
theories of our day — one, that the artisan 
of the towns knows everything, because 
his work is so monotonous and because 
he has so much time on his hands; the 
other, that the laborer of the country dis- 
tricts knows everything, because his work 
is so various, and his faculties so con- 
stantly active through this variety. Thus it 
comes to pass that an audience composed 
of roughs or clowns, an audience quite 
ready under very slightly altered condi- 
tions to “’eave” many an “arf-brick” at 
the platform, is boldly told by an educated 
man that it has more political information 
than an equal number of scholars. This 
is not the opinion of the speaker; but it 
may be made, he thinks, the opinion of 
the mob, and he knows that the mob could 
not act as if it were true, unless it worked 
through scholarly instruments. 

The best safeguard against the various 
delusions and extravagances which we 
have been examining is a little better 
knowledge of the true lines of movement 
Which the political affairs of mankind 
have followed. In the opinion of a num- 
ber of respectable gentlemen, whose au- 
thority is now somewhat on the decline, 
political history began in 1688. Mr. 
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Bright manifestly thinks that it began 
with the commencement of the Anti-Corn- 
Law agitation, and may be considered as 
having been practically arrested when the 
Corn-Law was repealed in 1846. There 
are younger men who are persuaded that 
it commenced with a certain mayoralty at 
Birmingham. The truth however is, that 
we live in a day in which a strand is un- 
winding itself, which was steadily knitting 
itself up during long ages. It is difficult 
to imagine a more baseless historical gen- 
eralization than that which Mr. Bancroft 
addresses to his American readers. Dur- 
ing all the period when a change was 
proceeding “ which no human policy could 
hold back,” the movement of political 
affairs — what Mr. Bancroft calls the 
“tendency of the ages”— was as dis- 
tinctly towards monarchy as it now is 
towards democracy. Mankind appear to 
have begun that stage in their history, 
which is more or less visible to our eyes, 
with the germs in each society of all the 
three definite forms of government — 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Everywhere the king and popular as- 
sembly are seen side by side, the first a 
priestly and judicial, but primarily a fight- 
ing, personage; the last sometimes under 
the control of an aristocratic senate, and 
itself varying from a small oligarchy to 
something like the entirety of the free 
male population. At the dawn of history, 
aristocracy seems to be gaining on mon- 
archy, and democracy on aristocracy. 
And this passage of political development 
is especially well known to us through the 
accidents which have preserved to us a 
portion of the records of two famous 
societies, the Athenian republic, the cra- 
dle of philosophy and art, and the Roman 
republic, which began the conquests des- 
tined to embrace a great part of the world. 
This last republic was always more or 
less of an aristocracy; but from the time 
of its fall, and the establishment of the 
Roman Empire, there was on the whole, 
for seventeen centuries, an all but univer- 
sal movement towards kingship. There 
were, no doubt, evanescent revivals of 
popular government. The barbarian races, 
when they broke into the central Roman 
territory, brought with them very generally 
some amount of the ancient tribal liberty 
which, reintroduced into Europe, seemed 
again for a while likely to prove the seed 
of political freedom. The Roman muni- 
cipal system, left to work unchecked 
within the walled cities of northern Italy, 
reproduced a form of democracy. But 
Italian commonwealths, and feudal es- 
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tates and parliaments, all sank, with one 
memorable exception, before the ever- 
growing power and prestige of military 
despotic governments. The historian of 
our day is apt to moralize and lament over 
the change, but it was everywhere in the 
highest degree popular, and it called forth 
an enthusiasm quite as genuine as that of 
the modern Radical for the coming de- 
mocracy. The Roman Empire, the Italian 
tyrannies, the English Tudor monarchy, 
the French centralized kingship, the Na- 
poleonic despotism, were all hailed with 
acclamation, most of it perfectly sincere, 
either because anarchy had been subdued, 
or because petty local and domestic op- 
pressions were kept under, or because 
new energy was infused into national 
policy. In our own country, the popular 
government, born of tribal freedom, re- 
vived sooner than elsewhere; protected 
by the insularity of its home, it managed 
to live; and thus the British Constitution 
became the one important exception to 
the “tendency of the ages,” and through 
its remote influence, and from no other 
cause, this tendency was reversed, and 
the movement to democracy began again. 
Nevertheless, even with us, though the 
king might be feared or disliked, the 
king’s office never lost its popularity. 
The Commonwealth and the Protectorate 
were never for a moment in real favor 
with the nation. The true enthusiasm 
was reserved for the restoration. Thus, 
from the reign of Augustus Czesar to the 
establishment of the United States, it was 
democracy which was always, as a rule, on 
the decline, nor was the decline arrested 
till the Afherican Federal government 
was founded, itself the offspring of the 
British Constitution. At this moment, 
democracy is receiving the same unquali- 
fied eulogy which was once poured on 
monarchy; and though in its modern 
shape it is the product of a whole series 
of accidents, it is regarded by some as 
propelled in a continuous progress by an 
irresistible force. 

Independently of the historical ques- 
tion, how the fashion of bowing profoundly 
before democracy grew up, it has to be 
considered how far the inverted monarchy, 
which bears this name, deserves the rev- 
erence paid toit. The great philosophi- 
cal writer who had the best opinion of it 
was Jeremy Bentham. His authority had 
much to do with the broad extension of 
the suffrage in most of the states of the 
American Union, and he was the intellec- 
tual father of the masculine school of En- 
glish Radicals which died out with Mr. 


| Grote. He claimed for governments hav- 
| ing the essential characteristics of democ- 
| racy, that they were much more free than 
|other governments from what he called 
“sinister” influences. He meant by a 
sinister influence, a motive leading a gov- 
ernment to prefer the interest of small 
portions of a community to the interest of 
the whole. We think that, with an all- 
important qualification to be mentioned 
| presently, this credit was justly claimed 
|for democracy by Bentham, and with es- 
pecial justice in relation to the circum- 
stances of his own time. During the 
most active period of his long life the 
French Revolution had stopped all prog- 
|ress, and, amid the relaxation of public 
| watchfulness which followed, all sorts of 
|small interests had found themselves 
‘niches in the English budget, like the 
| robber barons of mediaeval Italy and Ger- 
many on every precipitous hill. Bentham 
thought it natural that they should do 
this. The lords of life, he said, are pleas- 
ure and pain. Every man follows his own 
interest as he understands it, and the 
part of the community which has political 
power will use it for its own objects. The 
remedy is to transfer political power to 
the entire community. It is impossible 
that they should abuse it, for the interest 
which they will try to promote is the in- 
terest of all, and the interest of all is the 
proper end and object of all legislation. 
On this apparently irresistible reason- 
ing, one or two remarks have to be made. 
In the first place, the praise here claimed 
for democracy is shared by it with mon- 
archy, particularly in its most absolute 
forms. There is no doubt that the Ro- 
man emperor cared more for the general 
good of the vast group of societies subject 
to him, than the aristocratic Roman re- 
public had done. The popularity of the 
great kings who broke up European feu- 
dalism, arose from their showing to all 
their vassals a far more even impartiality 
than could be obtained from petty feudal 
rulers; and in our own day, vague and 
shadowy as are the recommendations of 
what is called a nationality, a State found- 
ed on this principle has generally one real 
practical advantage through its oblitera- 
tion of small tyrannies and local oppres- 
sions. It has further to be observed, that 
a very serious weakness in Bentham’s 
argument has been disclosed by the expe- 
rience of half a century, an experience 
which might be carried much further back 
with the help of that historical enquiry, 
| which Bentham neglected and perhaps 
| despised. Democratic governments no 
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doubt attempt to legislate and administer 
in the interests of democracy, provided 
only the words are taken to mean the 
interests which democracy supposes to be 
its own. For purposes of actual govern- 
ment, the standard of interest is not any 
which Bentham would have approved, but 
merely popular opinion. Nobody would 
have acknowledged this more readily than 
Bentham, if his marvellously long life 
could have been prolonged to this day. 
He was the ancestor of the advanced 
Liberals or Radicals who now carry every- 
thing before them. All their favorite 
political machinery came from his intel- 
lectual workshop. Household suffrage 
(which he faintly preferred to universal 
suffrage), vote by ballot, and the short 
Parliaments once in favor, received his 
energetic advocacy; and he detested the 
House of Lords. Yet there is no political 
writer whose strongest and most funda- 
mental opinions are so directly at variance 
with the Radical ideas of the moment. 
One has only to turn over his pages for 
abundant evidence of this assertion. Over 
and over again, you come upon demon- 
stration that all the mechanism of human 
society depends on the satisfaction of 
reasonable expectations, and therefore 
on the strict maintenance of proprietary 
right, and the inviolability of contract. 
You find earnest cautions against the 
hasty acquisition of private property by 
the State for public advantage, and vehe- 
ment protests against the removal of 
abuses without full compensation to those 
interested in them. Amid his denuncia- 
tion of these capital vices of the legis- 
lator, it is amusing to read his outbreaks * 
of enthusiasm for the enclosure of com- 
mons, now sometimes described as steal- 
ing the inheritance of the poor. The very. 
vices of political argument which he was 
thought to have disposed of forever have 
gained a new vitality among the political 
school he founded. The “ Anarchical 
Sophisms” which he exposed have mi- 
grated from France to England, and may 
be read in the literature of advanced Lib- 
eralism side by side with the Parliamen- 
tary fallacies which he laughed at in the 
debates of a Tory House of Commons. 


* “Tn England, one of the grandest and best under- 
stood improvements is the enclosure of commons. 
When we pass over the lands which have undergone 
this happy change, we are enchanted as with the ap- 
pearance of a new colony; harvests, flocks, and smiling 
habitations, have now succeeded to the sadness and 
Sterility of the desert. Happy conquests of peaceful 
industry! Noble aggrandizements which inspire no 
alarms and provoke no enemies!” (Bentham’s 
Works, i. 342.) 





The name of Jeremy Bentham, one of 
the few who lived and taught for what he 
held to be the good of his race, has be- 
come even among educated men a byword 
for what is called his “low view” of hu- 
man nature. The fact is that, under its 
most important aspect, he greatly over- 
rated human nature. He over-estimated 
its intelligence. He wrongly supposed 
that the truths which he saw, clearly cut 
and distinct in the dry light of his intel- 
lect, could be seen by all other men or by 
many of them. He did not understand 
that they were visible only to the few — 
to the intellectual aristocracy. His delu- 
sion was the greater from his inattention 
to facts which lay little beyond the sphere 
of his vision. Knowing little of history, 
and caring little for it, he neglected one 
easy method of assuring himself of the 
extreme falseness of the conceptions of 
their interest, which a multitude of men 
may entertain. “ The world,” said Ma- 
chiavelli, “is made up of the vulgar.” 
Thus Bentham’s fundamental proposition 
turns against himself. It is that if you 
place power in men’s hands, they will use 
it for their interest. Applying the rule to 
the whole of a political community, we 
ought to have a perfect system of govern- 
ment; but taking it in connection with 
the fact that multitudes include too much 
ignorance to be capable of understanding 
their interest, it furnishes the principal 
argument against democracy. 

The immunity from sinister influences, 
the freedom from temptation to prefer the 
smaller interest to the greater, which Ben- 
tham claimed for democracy, should thus 
have been extended by him to the more 
absolute forms of monarchy. If indeed 
this suggestion had been made to him, he 
would probably have replied that mon- 
archy has a tendency to show unjust fa- 
vors to the military, the official, and the 
courtly classes, the classes nearest to 
itself. Monarchy, however, had had a 
very long history in Bentham’s day, and 
democracy a very short one; and it is 
only as the political history of the Ameri- 
can Union has developed itself, that we 
are able to detect in wide popular govern- 
ments the same infirmities that character- 
ized the kingly governments, of which 
they are the inverted reproductions. Un- 
der the shelter of one government as of 
the other, all sorts of selfish interests 
breed and multiply, speculating on its 
weaknesses and pretending to be its ser- 
vants, agents, and delegates. Neverthe- 
less, after making all due qualifications, 
we do not wholly deny to democracies 
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some portion of the advantage which so 
masculine a thinker as Bentham claimed 
for them. But putting this advantage at 
the highest, it is more than compensated 
by one great disadvantage. Of all the 
forms of government, democracy is by far 
the most difficult. Little as the governing 
multitude is conscious of this difficulty, 
prone as the masses are to aggravate it by 
their avidity for taking more and more 
powers into their direct management, it is 
a fact which experience has placed beyond 
all dispute. It is the difficulty of demo- 
cratic government that mainly accounts 
for its ephemeral duration. 

The greatest, most permanent, and 
most fundamental of all the difficulties of 
democracy, lies deep in the constitution of 
human nature. Democracy is a form of 
government, and in all governments acts 
of State are determined by an exertion of 
will, But in what sense can a multitude 
exercise volition? The student of politics 
can put to himself no more pertinent ques- 
tion than this. No doubt the vulgar opin- 
ion is, that the multitude makes up its 
mind as the individual makes up his mind; 
the demos determines like the monarch. 
A host of popular phrases testify to this 
belief. The “will of the people,” “ public 
opinion,” “the sovereign pleasure of the 


nation,” “Vox populi, vox Dei,” belong 
to this class, which indeed constitutes a 
great part of the common stock of the 


platform and the press. But what do 
such expressions mean? They must mean 
that a great number of people, ona great 
number of questions, can come to an iden- 
tical conclusion, and found an identical 
determination upon it. But this is mani- 
festly true only of the simplest questions. 
A very slight addition of difficulty at once 
sensibly diminishes the chance of agree- 
ment, and, if the difficulty be considerable, 
an identical opinion can only be reached 
by trained minds assisting themselves by 
demonstration more or less rigorous. On 
the complex questions of politics, which 
are calculated in themselves to task to the 
utmost all the powers of the strongest 
minds, but are in fact vaguely conceived, 
vaguely stated, dealt with for the most 
part in the most haphazard manner by the 
most experienced statesmen, the common 
determination of a multitude is a chimeri- 
cal assumption; and indeed, if it were 
really possible to extract an opinion upon 
them from a great mass of men, and to 
Shape the administrative and legislative 
acts of a State upon this opinion as a sov- 
ereign command, it is probable that the 
most ruinous blunders would be commit- 
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ted, and all social progress would be ar- 
rested. The truth is, that the modern 
enthusiasts for democracy make one fun- 
damental confusion. They mix up the 
theory, that the demos is capable of voli- 
tion, with the fact, that it is capable of 
adopting the opinions of one man or of a 
limited number of men, and of founding 
directions to its instruments upon them. 
The fact that what is called the will of 
the people really consists in their adopt- 
ing the opinion of one person or a few 
persons, admits of a very convincing illus- 
tration from experience. Popular govern- 
ment and popular justice were originally 
the same thing. The ancient democracies 
devoted much more time and attention to 
the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, than to the administration of their 
public affairs; and, as a matter of fact, 
popular justice has lasted longer, bas had 
a more continuous history, and has re- 
ceived much more observation and culti- 
vation, than popular government. Over 
much of the world it gave way to royal jus- 
tice, which was of at least equal antiquity, 
but it did not give way as universally or 
as completely as popular government did 
to monarchy. We have in England a 
relic of the ancient popular justice in the 
functions of the jury. The jury — techni- 
cally known as the “country” —is the 
old adjudicating democracy, limited, modi- 
fied, and improved, in accordance with 
the principles suggested by the experience 
of centuries, so as to bring it into harmony 
with modern ideas of judicial efficiency.* 
The change which has had to be made in 
it is in the highest degree instructive. 
The jurors are twelve, instead of a multi- 
tude. Their main business is to say 
aye or no on questions which are doubt- 
less important, but which turn on facts 
arising in the transactions of every-day 
life. In order that they may reach a con- 
clusion, they are assisted by a system 
of contrivances and rules of the highest 
artificiality and elaboration. An expert 
presides over their investigations — the 
judge, the representative of the rival and 
royal justice —and an entire literature 
is concerned with the conditions under 
which evidence on the facts in dispute 
may be laid before them. There is a 
rigid exclusion of all testimony which has 
a tendency to bias them unfairly. They 
are addressed, as of old, by the litigants 
or their advocates, but their enquiry | 


* This intricate subject is discussed by Stephen 
(History of Criminal Law, i. 245); Stubbs (Constitue 
tional History, i. 685, especially note 3); Maine (Early 
Law and Custom, p. 160). 
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concludes with a security unknown to 
antiquity, the summing up of the expert 
president, who is bound by all the rules 
of his profession to the sternest impartial- 
ity. If he errs, or if they flagrantly err, 
the proceedings may be quashed by a 
superior court of experts. Such is popular 
justice, after ages of cultivation. Now it 
happens that the oldest Greek poet has 
left us a picture, certainly copied from 
reality, of what popular justice was in its 
infancy. The primitive court is sitting; 
the question is “guilty” or “not guilty.” 
The old men of the community give their 
opinions in turn; the adjudicating democ- 
racy, the commons standing round about, 
applaud the opinion which strikes them 
most, and the applause determines the 
decision. The popular justice of the 
ancient republics was essentially of the 
same character. The adjudicating de- 
mocracy simply followed the opinion 
which most impressed them in the speech 
of the advocate or litigant. Nor is it in 
the least doubtful that, but for the sternly 
repressive authority of the presiding 
judge, the modern English jury would, in 
the majority of cases, blindly surrender 
its verdict to the persuasiveness of one or 
other of the counsel who have been re- 
tained to address it. 

A modern governing democracy is the 
old adjudicating democracy very slightly 
changed. It cannot indeed be said, that 
no attempt has been made to introduce 
into the multitudinous government modi- 
fications resembling those which have 
turned the multitudinous tribunal into the 
jury, for a variety of expedients for miti- 
gating the difficulty of popular govern- 
ment have been invented and applied in 
England and the United States. But in 
our day a movement appears to have very 
distinctly set in towards unmodified de- 
mocracy, the government of a great multi- 
tude of men striving to take the bulk of 
their own public affairs into their own 
hands. Such a government can only de- 
cide the questions submitted to it, as the 
old popular courts of justice decided them, 
by applauding somebody who speaks to it. 
The ruling multitude will only form an 
opinion by following the opinion of some- 
body — it may be of a great party leader 
— it may be, of a small local politician — 
It may be of an organized association — 
it may be of an impersonal newspaper. 
The process of deciding in accordance 
With plausibilities (in the strict sense of 
this last word) goes on over an enormous 
area, growing ever more confused and 
Capricious, and giving results even more 





ambiguous or inarticulate, as the numbers 
to be consulted are multiplied. 

The most interesting, and on the whole 
the most successful, experiments in popu- 
lar government, are those which have 
frankly recognized the difficulty under 
which it labors. At the head of these we 
must place the virtually English discovery 
of government by representation, which 
caused Parliamentary institutions to be 
preserved in these islands from the de- 
struction which overtook them everywhere 
else, and to devolve as an inheritance 
upon the United States. Under this sys- 
tem, when it was in its prime, an electoral 
body, never in this country extraordi- 
narily large, chose a number of persons to 
represent it in Parliament, Jeaving them 
unfettered by express instructions, but 
having with them at most a general under- 
standing, that they would strive to give a 
particular direction to public policy. The 
effect was to diminish the difficulties of 
popular government, in exact proportion 
to the diminution in the number of per- 
sons who had to decide public questions. 
But this famous system is evidently in 
decay, through the ascendency over it 
which is being gradually obtained by the 
vulgar assumption, that great masses of 
men can directly decide all necessary 
questions for themselves. The agency, 
by which the representative is sought to 
be turned into the mere mouthpiece of 
opinions collected in the locality which 
sent him to the House of Commons, is, 
we need hardly say, that which is gener- 
ally supposed to have been introduced 
from the United States under the name of 
the caucus, but which had very possibly 
a domestic exemplar in the ecclesiastical 
organization of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
The old Italian toxicologists are said to 
have always arranged their discoveries in 
a series of three terms — first the poison, 
next the antidote, thirdly the drug which 
neutralized the antidote. The antidote to 
the fundamental infirmities of democracy 
was representation, but the drug which 
defeats it has now been found in the cau- 
cus. And, by an unhappy mischance, the 
rapid conversion of the unfettered repre- 
sentative into the instructed delegate has 
occurred just at the time when the House 
of Commons itself is beginning to feel the 
inevitable difficulties produced by its nu- 
merousness. Jeremy Bentham used to 
denounee the non-attendance of members 
of Parliament at all sittings as a grave 
abuse ; but it now appears that the scant 
attendance of members, and the still 


scantier participation of most of them in 
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debate, were essential to the conduct of 
business by the House of Commons, 
which was then, as it is still, the most 
numerous deliberative assembly in the 
world. The obstruction spoken of by 
politicians of experience with lamentation 
and surprise is nothing more than a symp- 
tom of the familiar disease of large gov- 
erning bodies ; it arises from the numbers 
of the House of Commons, and from the 
variety of opinions struggling in it for 
utterance. The remedies hitherto tried 
for the cure of obstruction will prove, in 
our judgment, to be merely palliatives. 
No multitudinous assembly which seeks 
really to govern can possibly be free from 
it; and it will probably lead to a constitu- 
tional revolution, the House of Commons 
abandoning the greatest part of its legis- 
lative authority to a cabinet of executive 
ministers, 

Another experiment, which, like the 
system of representation, is founded on 
the acknowledgment of fundamental diffi- 
culties, has been attempted several times 
in our generation, though not in our coun- 
try. In one of its forms, it has been 
known as the A/ébiscite. A question, or 
a series of questions, is simplified as 
much as possible, and the entire enfran- 
chised portion of the community is asked 
to say aye or no to it. The zealots 
of democracy are beginning to forget, or 
conveniently to put aside, the enormous 
majorities by which the French nation, 
now supposed to be governing itself as a 
democracy, gave only the other day to a 
military despot any answer which he de- 
sired; but it may be conceded to them 
that the question put to the voters was not 
honestly framed, however much it was 
simplified in form. Whether Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte should be president for 
life with large legislative powers? whether 
he should be an hereditary emperor? 
whether he should be allowed to divest 
himself of a portion of the authority he 
had assumed? were not simple, but high- 
ly complex questions, incapable of be- 
ing replied to by a naked yes or no. 
But the principle of the plébiscite has 
been engrafted on the Swiss Federal and 
Cantonal constitutions, in which it is 
called the referendum. Here there is no 
ground for a charge of dishonesty. A 
new law is first thoroughly debated, voted 
upon, and amended, by the legislature ; 
and the debates are carried by the news- 
papers to every corner of Swiss territory. 
But it does not come at once into force. 
If a certain number of citizens so desire, 
the entire electoral body is called upon 





to say aye or no to the question wheth- 
er the law shall become operative. We 
do not undertake to say that the expe- 
dient has failed, but it can only be con- 
sidered thoroughly successful by those 
who wish that there should be no legisla- 
tion at all. Contrary to all expectations,* 
to the bitter disappointment of the authors 
of the Referendum, laws of the highest 
importance, some of them openly framed 
for popularity, have been vetoed by the 
people after they had been adopted by the 
Federal or Cantonal Legislature. This 
result is sufficiently intelligible. It is 
possible, by agitation and exhortation, to 
produce in the mind of the average citizen 
a vague impression that he desires a par- 
ticular change. But, when the agitation 
has settled down on the dregs, when the 
excitement has died away, when the sub- 
ject has been threshed out, when the law 
is before him with all its detail, he is sure 
to find in it much that is likely to disturb 
his habits, his ideas, his prejudices, or his 
interests; and so, in the long run, he 
votes no to every proposal. The delusion 
that democracy, when it has once had all 
things put under its feet is a progressive 
form of government, lies deep in the 
convictions of a particular political school; 
but there can be no delusion grosser. It 
receives no countenance either from expe- 
rience or from probability. Englishmen 
in the East come into contact with vast 
populations, of high natural intelligence, 
to which the very notion of innovation is 
loathsome; and the very fact that such 
populations exist, should suggest that the 
true difference between the East and the 
West lies merely in this, that in western 
countries there is a larger minority of 
exceptional persons who, for good reasons 
or bad, have a real desire for change. 
All that has made England famous, and 
all that has made England wealthy, has 
been the work of minorities, sometimes 
very small ones. As has often been ob- 
served, if for four centuries there had 
been a very widely extended franchise 
and a very large electoral body in this 
country, there would have been no refor- 
mation of religion, no change of dynasty, 
no toleration of Dissent, not even an accu- 
rate calendar. The threshing-machine, 
the power-loom, the spinning-jenny, and 
possibly the steam-engine, would have 
been prohibited. Even in our day, vac- 


* What these expectations were, may be gathered 
from the language of M. Numa Droz, quoted by M. 
Scherer, at p. 41 of his pamphlet. M. Droz calls the 
Referendum “essai le plus grandiose qu’une répub- 
lique ait jamais tenté.”” 
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cination is in the utmost danger, and we 
may say generally, that the gradual estab- 
lishment of the masses in power is of the 
blackest omen for all legislation founded 
on scientific opinion, which requires ten- 
sion of mind to understand it and self- 
denial to submit to it. 

The truth is, that the inherent diffi- 
culties of democratic government are so 
manifold and enormous that, in large and 
complex modern societies, it could neither 
last nor work, if it were not aided by cer- 
tain forces which are not exclusively asso- 
ciated with it, but of which it greatly 
stimulates the energy. Of these forces, 
the one to which it owes most is unques- 
tionably party. 

No force acting on mankind has been 
less carefully examined than party, and 
yet none better deserves examination. 
The difficulty which Englishmen in par- 
ticular feel about it is very like that which 
men once experienced when they were 
told that the air had weight. It envel- 
oped them so evenly and pressed on them 
so equally, that the assertion seemed in- 
credible. Nevertheless it is not hard to 
show that party and party government are 
very extraordinary things. Let us sup- 
pose it to be still the fashion to write the 
apologues so dear to the last century, in 
which some stranger from the East or 
West, some Persian full of intelligent cu- 
riosity, some Huron still unspoi!t by civil- 
ization, or some unprejudiced bonze from 
India or China, described the beliefs and 
usages of European countries, just as 
they struck him, to his kinsmen at the 
other end of the world. Let us assume 
that in one of these trifles, by a Voltaire 
or a Montesquieu, the traveller gave an 
account of a cultivated and powerful Euro- 
pean commonwealth, in which the system 
of government consisted in half the clev- 
erest men in the country taking the ut- 
most pains to prevent the other half from 
governing. Or let us imagine some mod- 
ern writer, with the unflinching perspi- 
cacity of a Machiavelli, analyzing the great 
party hero—Jeader or agitator —as the 
famous Italian analyzed the personage 
equally interesting and important in his 
day, the tyrant or prince. Like Machia- 
velli, he would not stop to praise or con- 
demn on ethical grounds: “be would fol- 
low the real truth of things rather than 
an imaginary view of them.”* “ Many 
party heroes,” he would say, “have been 
imagined, who were never seen or known 


* The Prince, xv. (101). We quote here and else- 
where from the excellent translation by N. H. I. 





to exist in reality.” But he would de- 
scribe them as they really were. Allow- 
ing them every sort of private virtue, he 
would deny that their virtues had any 
effect on their public conduct, except so 
far as they helped to make men believe 
their public conduct virtuous. But this 
public conduct he would find to be not so 
much immoral as non-moral. He would 
infer, from actual observation, that the 
party hero was debarred by his position 
from the full practice of the great virtues 
of veracity, justice, and moral intrepidity. 
He could seldom tell the full truth; he 
could never be fair to persons other than 
his followers and associates; he could 
rarely be bold except in the interests of 
his faction. The picture drawn by him 
would be one which few living men would 
deny to be correct, though they might 
excuse its occurrence in nature on the 
score of moral necessity. And then, a 
century or two later, when democracies 
were as much forgotten as the Italian 
princedoms, our modern Machiavelli 
would perhaps be infamous and his work 
a proverb of immorality. 

Party has many strong affinities with 
religion. Its devotees, like those of a 
religious creed, are apt to substitute the 
fiction that they have adopted it upon 
mature deliberation for the fact that they 
were born into it or stumbled into it. But 
they are in the highest degree reluctant 
to come to an open breach with it; they 
count it shame to speak of its weak points, 
except to co-religionists; and, whenever 
it is in serious difficulty, they return to 
its assistance or rescue. Their relation 
to those outside the pale — the relation of 
Whig to Tory, of Conservative to Liberal 
—is on the whole exceedingly like that 
of Jew to Samaritan. But the closest 
resemblances are between party discipline 
and military discipline; and indeed, his- 
torically speaking, party is probably noth- 
ing more than a survival and a conse- 
quence of the primitive combativeness of 
mankind, It is war without the city 
transmuted into war within the city, but 
mitigated in the process. Party strife, 
like strife in arms, develops many high, 
but imperfect and one-sided, virtues; it is 
fruitful of self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
But, wherever it prevails, a great part of 
ordinary morality is unquestionably sus- 
pended; a number of maxims are re- 
ceived, which are not those of religion or 
ethics; and men do acts which, except as 
between enemies and except as between 
political opponents, would be very gener- 
ally classed as either sins or immoralities. 
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Party disputes were originally the occu- 
pation of aristocracies, which joined in 
them because they loved the sport for its 
own sake; and the rest of the community 
followed one side or the other as its cli- 
ents. Nowadays, party has become a 
force acting with vast energy on multitudi- 
nous democracies, and a number of arti- 
ficial contrivances have been invented for 
facilitating and stimulating its action. 
Yet, in a democracy, the fragment of po- 
litical power falling to each man’s share is 
so extremely small, that it would be hardly 
possible, with all the aid of the caucus, 
the stump, and the campaign newspaper, 
to rouse the interests of thousands or mil- 
lions of men, if party were not coupled 
with another political force. This, to 
speak plainly, is corruption. It is on 
record that a friend, in conversation with 
the great American, Alexander Hamilton, 
expressed wonder at Hamilton’s extreine 
admiration of so corrupt a system as that 
covered by the name of the British con- 
Stitution. Hamilton, in reply, expressed 
his belief that when the corruption came 
to an end the constitution would fall to 
pieces. The corruption referred to was 


that which had been openly practised by 
the Whig ministers of George I, and 
George I1., through the bestowal of places 


and the payment of sums of money, but 
which in the reign of George III. had 
died down to an obscurer set of malprac- 
tices, ill-understood, but partially ex- 
plained by the constant indebtedness of 
the thrifty king. Hamilton of course 
meant that, amid the many difficulties of 
popular government, he doubted whether, 
in its English form, it could be carried 
on, unless support were purchased by 
governments; and this opinion might 
very plausibly have been held concerning 
the early governments of the Hanoverian 
dynasty, so deeply unpopular did the 
“ Revolution settlement” soon become 
with large classes of Englishmen. What 
put an end to this corruption was in real- 
ity not an English but a French phenom- 
enon —the Revolution begun in 1789, 
which, through the violent repulsion with 
which it inspired the greatest part of the 
nation, and the half-avowed attraction 
which it had for the residue, supplied the 
English parties with principles of action 
which did not need the co-operation of 
any corrupt inducement to partisanship. 
The corruption which we find denounced 
by Bentham after the close of the great 
war was not bribery, but vested interest ; 
nor did the old practices ever revive in 
England in their ancient shape. Votes at 
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elections continued to be bought and sold, 
but not votes in Parliament. 

Whether Hamilton looked forward to an 
era of purity in his own country, cannot 
be certainly known. He and his coad- 
jutors undoubtedly were unprepared for 
the rapid development of party which 
soon set in; they evidently thought that 
their country would be poor; and they 
probably expected to see all evil influ- ! 
ences defeated by the elaborate contriv- | 
ances of the Federal Constitution. But 
the United States became rapidly wealthy 
and rapidly populous; and the universal 
suffrage of all white men, native born or 
immigrant, was soon established by the 
legislation of the most powerful States, 
With wealth, population, and widely dif- 
fused electoral power, corruption sprang 
into vigorous life. President Andrew 
Jackson, proclaiming the principle of “to 
the victors the spoils,” which all parties 
soon adopted, expelled from office all ad- 
ministrative servants of the United States 
who did not belong to his faction; and 
the crowd of persons filling these offices, 
which are necessarily very numerous in 
so vast a territory, together with the 
groups of wealthy men interested in pub- 
lic lands and in the countless industries 
protected by the customs tariff, form an 
extensive body of contributors from whom 
great amounts of money are levied by a 
species of taxation, to be presently ex- 
pended in wholesale bribery. The opin- 
ion of almost all the politicians now sup- 
porting Mr. Blaine bears probably the 
closest resemblance to Hamilton’s opin- 
ion about Great Britain. They are per- 
suaded that the American party system 
cannot continue without corruption. Itis 
impossible to lay down M. Scherer’s 
pamphlet * without a conviction that the 
same opinion is held of France by the 
public men who direct the public affairs 
of the French republic. The account 
which this writer gives of the expedients 
by which all French governments have 
sought to secure support, since the resig- 
nation of Marshal MacMahon, is most 
deplorable. There is a scale of public 
corruption, with the excessive and ex- 
travagant scheme of public works devised 
by M.de Freycinet at one end of it, and at 
the other the open barter of votes by the 
electoral committees of the arrondisse- 
ment for the innumerable small places in 
the gift of the highly centralized French 
administration. The principle that the 
spoils belong to the victors has been bor- 


* See especially pages 24, 25, 27, 29) 35» 
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rowed from the United States, and re- 
ceives a thoroughgoing application. Every 
branch of the public service — even, since 
M. Scherer wrote, the judicial bench — 
has been completely purged of functiona- 
ries not professing allegiance to the party 
in power for the time being. 

We Englishmen, alone among popularly 
governed communities, have tried an ex- 
pedient peculiar to ourselves. We have 
handed over all patronage to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners, and we have adopted 
the Corrupt Practices Act. It is a most 
singular fact that the only influences hav- 
ing an affinity for the old corruption which 
still survive in Great Britain, are such as 
can be brought to bear on those exalted 
regions of society, in which stars, garters, 
ribands, titles, and lord-lieutenancies, still 
circulate. What will be the effect on 
British government of the heroic reme- 
dies we have administered to ourselves, 
has yet to be seen. What will come of 
borrowing the caucus from the United 
State, and refusing to soil our fingers with 
the oil used in its native country to lubri- 
cate the wheels of the machine? Perhaps 
we are not at liberty to forget that there 
are two kinds of bribery. It can be car- 
ried on by promising or giving to expec- 


tant partisans places paid out of the taxes, 
or it may consist in the directer process 
of legislating away the property of one 


class and transferring it to another. Itis 
this last which is likely to be the corrup- 
tion of these latter days. 

Party and corruption, as_ influences 
which have shown themselves capable of 
bringing masses of men under civil disci- 
pline, are probably as old as the very 
beginning of political life. The savage 
ferocity of party strife in the Greek States 
has been described by the great Greek 
historian in some of his most impressive 
Sentences; and nothing in modern times 
has approached the proportions of the 
corruption practised at the elections of the 
Roman republic, in spite of all the impedi- 
ments placed in its way by an earlier form 
of the ballot. But in quite recent times a 
third expedient has been discovered for 
producing, not indeed agreement, but the 
semblance of agreement, in a multitude of 
men. This is generalization, the trick of 
rapidly framing, and confidently uttering, 
general propositions on political subjects. 
It was once supposed that the power of ap- 
preciating general propositions was espe- 
Cially characteristic of the highest minds, 
which it distinguished from those of a 
vulgar stamp always immersed in detail 
and in particulars. Once or twice, indeed, 
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in the course of their intellectual history, 
mankind have fallen on their knees to 
worship generalization ; and indeed, with- 
out help from it, it is probable that the 
strongest intellect would not be able to 
bear the ever-accumulating burden of par- 
ticular facts. But, in these latter days, a 
ready belief in generalities has shown it- 
self to be a characteristic, not indeed of 
wholly uneducated, but of imperfectly edu- 
cated minds. Meantime, men ambitious 
of political authority have found out the 
secret of manufacturing generalities in any 
number. Nothing can be simpler. All 
generalization is the product of abstrac- 
tion; all abstraction consists in dropping 
out of sight a certain number of particular 
facts, and constructing a formula which 
will embrace the remainder ; and the com- 
parative value of general propositions 
turns entirely on the relative importance 
of the particular facts selected and of the 
particular facts rejected. The modern 
facility of generalization is obtained by a 
curious precipitation and carelessness in 
this selection and rejection, which, when 
properly carried out, is the only difficult 
part of the entire process. General for- 
mulas, which can be seen on examination 
to have been arrived at by attending only 
to particulars few, trivial, or irrelevant, 
are turned out in as much profusion as if 
they dropped from an intellectual ma- 
chine; and debates in the House of Com- 
mons may be constantly read, which 
consisted wholly in the exchange of weak 
generalities and strong personalities. On 
a pure democracy this class of general 
formulas has a prodigious effect. Crowds 
of men can be got to assent to general 
statements, clothed in striking language, 
but unverified and perhaps incapable of 
verification; and thus there is formed a 
sort of sham and pretence of concurrent 
opinion. There has been a loose acquies- 
cence in a vague proposition, and then the 
people, whose voice is the voice of God, 
is assumed to have spoken. Useful as it 
is to democracies, this levity of assent is 
one of the most enervating of national 
habits of mind. It has seriously enfeebled 
the French intellect. It is most injuri- 
ously affecting the mind of England. It 
threatens little short of ruin to the awak- 
ening intellect of India, where political 
abstractions, founded exclusively upon 
English facts, and even here requiring 
qualification, are applied by the small ed- 
ucated minority, and by their newspapers, 
to a society which, through nine-tenths of 
its structure, belongs to the thirteenth 
century of the West. 
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The points which we have attempted to 
establish are these. Without denying to 
democratic governments some of the ad- 
vantages which were claimed for them by 
the thinker of the first order who has held 
democracy to be in itself a good form of 
government, we have pointed out that it 
has the signal disadvantage of being the 
most difficult of all governments, and that 
the principal influences by which this dif- 
ficulty has hitherto been mitigated are 
injurious either to the morality or to the 
intellect of the governing multitude. If 
the government of the many be really in- 
evitable, one would have thought that the 
possibility of discovering some other and 
newer means of enabling it to fulfil the 
ends for which all governments exist, 
would have been a question exercising all 
the highest powers of the strongest minds, 
particularly in the community which, 
through the success of its popular institu- 
tions, has paved the way for all modern 
democracy. Yet hardly anything worth 
mentioning has been produced on the 
subject in England or on the Continent. 
We must not, however, fail to notice a 
series of discussions which have long 
been going on in the little State of Bel- 
gium, ending in a remarkable experiment. 
Alarmed by a reckless agitation for uni- 
versal suffrage, the best heads in the 
country have devised an electoral law,* 
which is worthy of the most respectful 
attention. Under its provisions, an at- 
tempt is made to attach the franchise, not 
only to property, but to proved capacity 
in all its manifestations, to confer it not 
simply on the men who contribute a cer- 
tain amoynt to the revenue, but on every 
man who has taken honors at a high 
school or at college, on everybody who 
can pass an examination with credit, on 
every foreman of a workshop or factory. 
The idea is to confer power not on the 
many, but on the strongest among the 
many. The experiment, however, is at 
present confined to provincial and com- 
munal elections; and we have yet to see 
whether an electoral system, which would 
be attended by peculiar difficulties in En- 
gland, can be successfully carried out 
even in Belgium. On the whole, there is 
only one country in which the question of 
the safest and most workable form of 
democratic government has been ade- 
quately discussed, and the results of dis- 
cussion tested by experiment. This is 
the United States of America. American 


* Code Electoral Belge, p. 289. 
Communal Law of August 24th, 1883. 
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experience has, we think, shown that, by 
wise constitutional provisions thoroughly 
thought out beforehand, democracy may 
be made tolerable. The public powers 
are carefully defined; the mode in which 
they are to be exercised is fixed ; and the 
amplest securities are taken that none of 
the more important constitutional arrange- 
ments shall be altered without every guar- 
antee of caution and every opportunity for 
deliberation. The expedient is not con- 
clusive, for the Americans, settled in a 
country of boundless unexhausted wealth, 
have never been tempted to engage in 
socialistic legislation ; but, as far as it has 
gone, a large measure of success cannot 
be denied to it, success which has all but 
dispelled the old ill-fame of democracies. 
The short history of the United States 
has, at the same time, established one 
momentous negative conclusion. When 
a democracy governs, it is not safe to 
leave unsettled any important question 
concerning the exercise of public powers. 
We might give many instances of this, 
but the most conclusive is the War of Se- 
cession, which was entirely owing to the 
omission of the ‘fathers ” to provide be- 
forehand for the. solution of certain con- 
stitutional problems, lest they should stir 
the topic of negroslavery. It would seem 
that, by a wise constitution, democracy 
may be made nearly as calm as water ina 
great artificial reservoir; but if there isa 
weak point anywhere in the structure, the 
mighty force which it controls will burst 
through it and spread destruction far and 
near. 

This warning deserves all the attention 
of Englishmen. They are opening the 
way to democracy on all sides. Let them 
take heed that it be not admitted into a 
receptacle of loose earth and sand. And, 
in laying this caution to heart, it would be 
well for them to consider what sort of a 
constitution it is to which they must trust 
for the limitation of the powers, and the 
neutralization of the weaknesses, of the 
two or three millions of voters who are 
presently to be admitted to the suffrage, in 
addition to the multitude enfranchised in 
1867. The events of the last few months 
are not reassuring. During all that time, 
the air has been hot and thick with pas- 
sionate assertions of contradictory opin- 
ions. The points on which the controversy 
turns are points in the construction of the 
constitution, and the fact that the ablest 
men in the country have taken sides upon 
them proves them to be unsettled. Nor 
does there exist any acknowledged au- 
thority by which they can be adjudicated 
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upon and decided. It is useless to appeal | Melbourne by Sir Robert Peel in 1834, 
to the law, for the very charge against the | and Sir Robert Peel, as he afterwards 
House of Lords is, that the law has been | told the House of Commons, took upon 
put abusively into operation. It is use-| himself the entire responsibility of dis- 
less to allege the authority of the electoral | solving Parliament. 
body, for the very charge against the| The Cabinet, which through a series of 
House of Commons is, that it does not} constitutional fictions has succeeded to 
represent the constituencies. Todescribe | all the powers of the crown, has drawn to 
such a dispute as serious, is hardly to do| itself all, and more than all, of the royal 
it justice; but, in order to bring into full| power over legislation. It can dissolve 
light the scope and number of the doubt-| Parliament, and, if it were to advise the 
ful questions which it has shown to exist, | crown to veto a bill which has been passed 
we will mention in turn the principal de-| through both Houses, there is no certainty 
positaries of public authority in this coun-| that the proceeding would be seriously 
try —the crown, the Cabinet, the House | objectedto. ‘That it can arrest a measure 
of Lords, and the House of Commons — | at any stage of its progress through either 
and we will note the various opinions| House of Parliament, is conceded on all 
which appear to be held as to the part| hands; and indeed the exercise of this 
which each of them should take in the | power was exemplified on the largest scale 
legislation by which the structure of the|at the end of the last session, when a 
constitution is altered. large number of bills of the highest impor- 
The powers over legislation which the| tance were abandoned in deference to a 
law recognizes in the crown are its power | Cabinet decision. The Cabinet has fur- 
to veto bills which have passed both the} ther become the sole source of all impor- 
House of Commons and the House of|tant legislation, and therefore, by the 
Lords, and its power to dissolve Parlia-| necessity of the case, of all constitutional 
ment. The first of these powers has | legislation; and as a measure amending 
probably been lost through disuse. There | the Constitution passes through the House 
is not, at the same time, the smallest rea- | of Commons, the modification or mainten- 
son for supposing that it was abandoned | ance of its details depends entirely on the 
through any inconsistency with popular | fiat of the ministers of theday. Although 
government. It was not employed, be-|the Cabinet, as such, is quite unknown to 
cause there was no occasion for employ- | the law, it is manifestly the English insti- 
ing it. The reigns of the first Hano-|tution which is ever more and more 
verian sovereigns were periods of activity | growing in authority and influence; and 
in foreign policy, and the legislation of | already, besides wielding more than the 
the time was utterly insignificant; the|legislative powers of the crown, it has 
king’s government was, moreover, steadily |taken to itself nearly all the legislative 
drawing to itself the initiative in legisla-| powers of Parliament, depriving it in par- 
tion, and for more than a century the | ticular of the whole right of initiation. 
kings succeeded on the whole in govern- | The long familiarity of Englishmen with 
ing through what ministers they pleased. | this institution, and with the copies of it 
As to the right to dissolve Parliament by | made in the European countries which 
an independent exercise of the royal will, | possesses constitutions, has blinded them 
it cannot be quite confidently asserted to|to its extreme singularity. There is a 
have become obsolete. The question has |fashion among historians of expressing 
been much discussed in the colonies which | wonder, not unmixed with dislike, at the 
attempt to follow the British constitu- | Secret bodies and councils which they oc- 
tional procedure, and it seems to be gen- | casionally find invested with authority in 
erally allowed that a representative of the |famous States. In ancient history, the 
crown cannot be blamed for insisting on | Spartan ephors—in modern history, the 
a dissolution of the legislature, though Venetian Council of Ten —are criticised 
his ministers are opposed to it. It is|in this spirit. Many of these writers are 
probable, however, that in this country | Englishmen, and yet they seem quite un- 
the object would be practically attained conscious that their own country is gov- 
in a different way. The crown would ap-|erned by a secret* council. There can 
point ministers who were willing to take | — ee ee ee 
the not very serious risks involved in | stish Cabinet procedure. yh A Cabinet minio> 
appealing to the constituencies. The | ters, past and present, there are probably not a dozen 
latest precedent in this case is quite mod- | men in the country who know accurately how Cabinets 
ern. William IV.. her Majesty’s uncle | —- — how te — ein 
’ | conciusion. ome intormation roe | owever, be Oo 


and immediate predecessor, replaced Lord | tained from the published diaries of the second Lord 
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be very little doubt that the secrecy of 
the Cabinet is its strength. A great part 
of the weaknesses of democracy spring 
from publicity of discussion, and nobody 
who has had any share in public business 
can have failed to observe, that the 
chances of agreement among even a small 
number of persons increase in nearly ex- 
act proportion to the chances of privacy. 
If the growth in power of the Cabinet is 
checked, it will probably be from causes 
of very recent origin. It is essentially a 
committee of the men who lead the party 
which has a majority in the House of 
Commons. But there are signs that its 
authority over its party is passing to other 
committees, selected less for eminence in 
debate and administration than for the 
adroit management of local political busi- 
ness. 

The House of Lords, as a matter of 
strict law, has the right to reject or amend 
any measure which is submitted to it; 
nor has this legal right in either of its 
forms been disused or abandoned, save as 
regards money bills. But it has lately 
become evident that, when the right is 
exerted over measures amending the Con- 
Stitution, strong differences of opinion 
exist as to the mode and condition of its 
exercise; and, as is not uncommon in 
this country, it is very difficult to gather 
from the violent language of the dispu- 
tants, whether they contend that the law 
should be altered, or that the exertion of 
power with which they are quarrelling is 
forbidden by usage, precedent, conven- 
tional understanding, or mere expediency. 
The varieties of doctrine are many and 
wide apagt. On the one hand, one ex- 
treme party compares the rejection of a 
bill by the House of Lords to the veto of 
a bill by the crown; and insists that the 
first power should be abandoned as com- 
pletely as the lastis believed to have been. 
Conversely, the most influential * mem- 
bers of the House of Lords allow that it 
would act improperly in rejecting a con- 
Stitutional measure, of which the electoral 
body has signified its approval by the re- 
sult of a generalelection. Between these 
positions there appear to be several inter- 
mediate opinions, most of them, however, 
stated in language of the utmost uncer- 


Ellenborough, from some printed, but unpublished 
memoirs left by Lord Broughton (Sir J. Cam Hob- 
house), and, in some degree, from Lord Malmesbury’s 
recent ** Memoirs of an ex-Minister.”’ 

* Lord Salisbury strongiy urged this principle upon 
the House of Lords when the bill for disestablishing 
and disendowing the Estabiished Church of Ireland 
was before it. ‘This speech probably secured the pass- 
ing of the bill. 





tainty and vagueness. Some persons ap- 
pear to think that the House of Lords 
ought not toreject or postpone a constitu- 
tional measure which affects the powers 
of the House of Commons, or its relation 
to the constituencies, or the constituencies 
themselves. Others seem to consider that 
the power of rejection might be exercised 
on such a measure, if the majority by 
which it has passed the House of Com- 
mons is small, but not if it exceeds a 
certain number. Lastly, little can be ex- 
tracted from the language of a certain 
number of controversialists, violent as it 
is, except an opinion that the House of 
Lords ought not to do wrong, and that it 
has done wrong on one particular occa- 
sion. 

The power of the House of Commons 
over legislation, including constitutional 
legislation, might seem at first sight to 
be complete and unqualified. Neverthe- 
less, as we have pointed out, it some 
time ago surrendered the initiative in leg- 
islation, and it is now more and more 
surrendering the conduct of it, to the so- 
called ministers of the crown. It may 
further be observed from the language of 
those who, on the whole, contend for the 
widest extension of its powers, that a new 
theory has made its appearance, which 
raises a number of embarrassing questions 
as to the authority of the House of Com- 
mons in constitutional legislation. This 
is the theory of the mandate. It seems 
to be conceded that the electoral body 
must supply the House of Commons with 
a mandate to alter the Constitution. It 
is asserted that a mandate to introduce 
household suffrage into the counties was 
given to the present House, but nota 
mandate to confer the suffrage on women. 
What is a mandate? As used here, the 
word has not the meaning which belongs 
to it in English, French, or Latin. We 
conjecture that it is a fragment of a French 
phrase, mandat impératif, which means 
an express direction from a constituency 
which its representative is not permitted 
to disobey, and we imagine the mutilation 
to imply that the direction may be given 
in some loose and general manner. But 
in what manner? Is it meant that, if a 
candidate in an election address declares 
that he is in favor of household suffrage or 
woman suffrage, and is afterwards elected, 
he has a mandate to vote for it, but not 
otherwise? And, if so, how many election 
addresses, containing such references, and 
how many returns, constitute a mandate to 
the entire House of Commons? Again, 
assuming the mandate to have been ob 
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tained, how longis it in force? The House 
of Commons may sit for seven years under 
the Septennial Act; but the strict law has 
hardly ever prevailed, and in the great 
majority of cases the House of Commons 
has not lasted for nearly the whole period. 
May it give effect to its mandate in its 
fourth, or fifth, or sixth session, or must 
an alteration of the Constitution be the 
earliest measure to which a Parliament 
commissioned to deal with it must address 
itself? 

These unsettled questions form the sta- 
ple of the controversy which has been 
raging among us for months, but the 
prominence which they have obtained is 
not in the very least arbitrary or acciden- 
tal. The question of the amount and na- 
ture of the notice which the electoral body 
shall receive of an intended change in the 
Constitution ; the question whether any- 
thing like a mandate shall be given by 
that body to the legislature; the question 
whether existing constituencies shall have 
full jurisdiction over proposed constitu- 
tional innovation; the question of the ma- 
jority which shall be necessary for the 
decision of the legislature on a constitu- 
tional measure; all these questions belong 
to the very essence of constitutional doc- 
trine. There is no one of them which is 
peculiar to this country; what is peculiar 
to this country is the extreme vagueness 
with which all of them are conceived and 
stated. The Americans of the United 
States, feeling on all sides the strongest 
pressure of democracy, but equipped witha 
remarkable wealth of constitutional knowl- 
edge inherited from their forefathers, have 
had to take up and solve every one of 
them. We will endeavor to show what 
have been their methods of solution. We 
will not go for an example to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, abounding as 
it does in the manifold restrictions thought 
necessary by its framers for the purpose 
of securing in a probably democratic soci- 


ety the self-command without which it! 


could not become or remain a nation. It 
will be sufficient for our object to quote 
the provisions respecting the procedure to 
be followed on constitutional amend- 
ments, contained in the constitutions of 
individual States, which, we need not Say, 
Can only legislate within the limits per- 
mitted to them by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. One of the subjects, however, on 
Which the powers of the several States 
were till lately exclusive and are still most 
extensive, is the franchise; and this 
gives a peculiar value and interest to the 
provisions which we will proceed to ex- 
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tract from the Constitution of the great 
State of New York. 

Article 13 of the Constitution of New 
York, which is still in force, runs as fol- 
lows : — 


Any amendment or amendments to this Con- 
stitution may be proposed to the Senate and 
Assembly ; and if the same be agreed to bya 
majority of the members elected to each of the 
two Houses, such amendment or amendments 
shall be entered on their journals with the 
“yeas” and “nays” taken thereon, and re- 
ferred to the Legislature to be chosen at the 
next general election, and shall be published 
for three months previous to the time of making 
such choice; and if, in the Legislature so next 
chosen as aforesaid, such proposed amendment 
or amendments shall be agreed to bya majority 
of all the members elected to each House, then 
it shall be the duty of the Legislature to sub- 
mit such proposed amendment or amendments 
to the people in such manner and at such time 
as the Legislature shall prescribe; and if the 
people shall approve and ratify such amend- 
ment or amendments by a majority of the 
electors qualified to vote for members of the 
Legislature voting thereon, such amendment 
or amendments shall become part of the Con- 
stitution. 


Section 2 of the article provides an al- 
ternative mode of amendment. 


At the general election to be held (in each 
twentieth year), and also at such time as the 
Legislature may by law provide, the question 
“Shall there be a Convention to revise the 
Constitution and amend the same?” shall be 
decided by the electors qualified to vote for 
members of the Legislature, and in case a 
majority of the electors so qualified voting at 
such election shall decide in favor of a Con- 
| vention for such purpose, the Legislature at 
the next Session shall provide by‘law for the 
election of delegates to such Convention. 


These provisions of the Constitution of 
New York, regulating the procedure to be 
followed in constitutional amendments, 
‘and therefore in measures extending or 
altering the electoral franchise, are sub- 
stantially repeated in the constitutions of 





nearly all the American States. Where 
there are variations, they are generally 
in the direction of greater stringency. 
The Constitution of Ohio, for example, 
requires that there shall be at the least a 
three-fifths majority in each branch of the 
Legislature proposing an amendment, and 
a two-thirds majority is necessary if it is 
sought to summon a convention. When 
an amendment is proposed in Massachu- 
setts, a two-thirds majority is demanded 
in the lower house, and the same majority 
must be obtained in both houses before 
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the Constitution of Louisiana can be 
amended. The Constitution of New Jer- 
sey gives greater precision to the provis- 
ion of the New York Constitution for the 
ultimate ratification of the proposed 
amendment by the constituencies, by in- 
serting, after the words “the people shall 
ratify and approve,” the words “at a spe- 
cial election to be held for that purpose 
only.” The same constitution declares 
that “no amendment shall be submitted 
to the people more than once in five 
years;” and, like the constitutions of 
several other States, it gives no power to 
summon a revising convention, 

No doubt therefore is possible as to the 
mode in which these American State con- 
stitutions settle the formidable questions 
which the discussion of the last few 
months has shown to be unsettled in this 
country. First of all, it is to be noted 
that the electoral body recognized by all 
the constitutions without exception, as 
having an exclusive jurisdiction over 
amendments of the constitution, is the 
existing electoral bod:, and not any elec- 
toral body of the future. Next, the most 
ample notice is given to it that an amend- 
ment of the constitution will be brought 
before the next legislature which it is 
called upon to choose; both branches of 


the outgoing legislature must record a 
resolution with the numbers of the divi- 
sion upon it, and this resolution must be 
published three months before a general 


election. It is quite clear, therefore, that 
the representatives chosen at this election 


will have what may be called a “mane! 
The amendment must then be} 


. date.” 
agreed to by an absolute majority of the 
members of both houses of the new leg- 
islature; or, as is required in some 
States, by a two-thirds or three-fifths ma- 
jority in both houses, or one of them. 
But there is a final security in addition. 
The mandate must be ratified. The 
amendment must be submitted to the 
people in any way which the legislature 
may provide; and, as is shown by the 
Constitution of New Jersey, the ratifica- 
tion is usually placed in the hands of a 
special legislature specially elected for the 
purpose of giving or refusing it. 

Such are the securities against surprise 
or haste, in conducting the most impor- 
tant part of legislation, which may very 
well suggest to the English politician 
some serious reflections. What has been 
most remarkable in the recent discussion, 
has been, far less the violent and inflam- 
matory language in which it has been car- 
ried on, than the extreme vagueness of 
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the considerations upon which it has 
turned. All of us know, for instance, that 
the House of Lords has been threatened 
with extinction or mutilation for a certain 
offence. Yet when the offence is exam- 
ined, it appears to consist in the violation 
of some rule or understanding, never ex- 
pressed in writing, at variance with the 
strict law, and not perhaps construed in 
precisely the same way by any two think- 
ing men in the country. Political history 
shows that men have at all times quar- 
relled more fiercely about phrases and 
formulas, than even about material inter- 
ests; and it would seem that the discus- 
sion of British constitutional legislation is 
distinguished from the discussion of all 
other legislation by having no fixed points 
to turn upon, and therefore by its irrational 
violence. Is it therefore idle to hope that 
at some calmer moment — when the in- 
evitable creation of two million more 
voters has been accomplished — we may 
borrow a few of the American securities 
against surprise and irreflection in consti- 
tutional jegislation, and express them with 
something like the American precision? 
It appears to have occurred to some that 
this would entail the conversion of the 
unwritten constitution of Great Britain 
into a written constitution. Nothing of 
the kind would be needed. A great part 
of our constitution is already written. 
Many of the powers of the crown, many 
of the powers of the House of Lords, in- 
cluding the whole of its judicial powers, 
much of the constitution of the House of 
Commons and its entire relation to the 


‘electoral body, have long since been de- 


fined by act of Parliament. There does 
not.seem to be any insuperable objection, 
first of all, to making a statutory distinc- 
tion between ordinary legislation and leg- 
islation which in any other country would 
be called constitutional; and next, to re- 
quiring for the last a special legislative 
procedure, intended to secure caution and 
deliberation, and as near an approach to 
impartiality as a system of party govern- 
ment will admit of. The alternative is to 
leave unsettled all the questions which 
the recent controversy has brought to 
light, and to give free play to a number of 
tendencies already actively at work. It is 
quite plain whither they are conducting 
us. We are drifting towards a type of 
government associated with terrible 
events —a single assembly, armed with 
full powers over the constitution, which it 
may exercise at pleasure. It will be a 
theoretically all-powerful convention, gov- 
erned by a practically all-powerful secret 
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committee of public safety, but kept from 
complete submission to its authority by 
obstruction, for which its rulers are always 
seeking to find a remedy in some kind of 
moral guillotine. 





From Belgravia. 
CHECCO. 


PART I. 


THAT old bronze pope has been sitting 
enthroned just opposite the Cathedral of 
Perugia for more than three hundred 
years. One hand is outstretched towards 
the piazza in the act of blessing the noisy 
crowd that daily assembles beneath, and 
as you look at the sagacious old face you 
fancy that the expression varies. In the 
morning it beams on the market-sellers as 
they spread out their quaint wares on the 
hot stones below; but at eventide it looks 
pensive, more in keeping with the grass- 
grown street behind it, and the old grey 
palaces that surround the piazza. 

On this summer Sunday evening the 
pope looks cheerful. The corso in front 


of the cathedral is thronged; groups of 
gaily dressed women are walking up and 


down fanning themselves, they stop now 
and then to greet neighbors, they make 
the warm air merry with chat and laughter. 
The younger women are almost all hand- 
some, and those who wear graceful black 
lace mantillas look far more picturesque 
than others with conventional hats and 
bonnets. Here and there a man is to be 
seen among the women, but usually the 
men stand apart and talk together at the 
street corners. About half a dozen officers 
in brilliant uniforms swagger up and down 
the corso and stare and smile at the pret- 
tiest girls, who smile back in return and 
show their white teeth and fan themselves 
more vigorously still. 

Here comes a reinforcement to the 
crowd. Service is over, and a stream of 
people pours down the cathedral steps be- 
side the emerald-green pope. Soon the 
Stream lessens, and only twos and threes 
trickle down the steps. Now comes a 
tall, dark-eyed woman, with a brilliant 
complexion and scarlet lips — perhaps 
her nose is too broad and her mouth 
rather wide, but she has a winning smile 
In spite of the pride in her dark, glowing 
eyes; she moves superbly and her figure 
is perfect. She comes out of church fan- 


ning herself with a big scarlet fan, and as | 


she bows carelessly in answer to an old 
woman’s greeting, the tall lad who walks 
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| behind says to himself, “ My mother is 
more beautiful than ever.” 

Checco is not at all like “*handsome 
Camilla,” as his mother is called. He is 
a long, thin lad of sixteen, who has out- 
grown his strength; his arms look too 
long, and his hands and feet are bony 
and awkward. He is not ugly, he has 
his mother’s beautiful blue-black hair; his 
clear, olive skin looks healthy, and his 
honest dark eyes glisten with feeling; but 
he seems sad, and the corners of his red 
lips are drawn down with a hopeless ex- 
pression, quite out of keeping with his 
age. 

He walks behind his mother, but as 
she reaches the bottom of the steps he 
comes up with her and as he walks beside 
her, a button of his dark coat catches in 
her mantilla, 

Camilla’s eyes flash and her heavy eye- 
brows meet in a frown as she puts her 
hand to her head: — 

“Checco, stupid! see what you have 
done — almost pulled my head off. Dio! 
you are too awkward; how is it possible 
that I,” she goes on, while she arranges 
her mantilla with infinite grace, ‘can be 
the mother of so awkward a child!” 

She is not looking at Checco. 

His hopeless face has drooped into a 
look of misery, his head sinks upon his 
chest, his hands tremble as they vainly 
try to undo the mischief he has made, his 
eyes even cringe as he mutters a timid 
apology, but Camilla can only see her 
injured lace —for the button bas made a 
hole in it; she knocks Checco’s knuckles 
sharply with her red fan: — 

“ Do leave it alone, your clumsy fingers 
make it worse; it is quite true that you 
are more than useless, and Beppino says 
so.” 

At the name Beppino Checco’s face 
changes. He holds up his head proudly 
and one sees how tall he is and how 
broad his shoulders are when he does not 
draw them together in the ungainly way 
he did just now; his eyes brighten with a 
glow that makes them not unlike his 
mother’s, 

“Mother,” he says, in a dull, hard 
voice; “never mind what Beppino says, 
he is not my father; you have a right to 
blame me, my mother.” 

His face lights up with the loving glance 
he bends on her; he is hungering for a 
kind word. But Camilla looks straight 
before her; she is either afraid to trust 
/her own feelings, or else Checco’s face 
| does not please her. He inclines to the 
latter opinion, and the light in his eyes 
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rows dim with tears he can hardly keep 
rom falling. 

“ Any other boy,” Camilla says in an 
ill-used voice, “‘ would call his mother’s 
husband ‘father.’ He has been your 
father six months; you are very unkind 
only to call him Beppino.” 

Checco’s head has drooped again; he 
is silent. 

“If he did not make me a good hus- 
band, I could understand it,” Camilla goes 
on; “but see how loving he is and how 
handsome and graceful. Ah! if you were 
only like him.” 

Checco is silent still. By this time 
they have crossed the piazza in front of 
‘the cathedral and turn towards home. 
The lad feels he will not have to endure 
this misery much longer. 

Checco rarely goes out with his mother. 
To-day his stepfather had toothache and 
declared he could not leave the house, so 
the lad had the enjoyment of going alone 
with his mother. It is true that she has 
contrived more than once to snub him, 
but the pleasure of being with her has 
made him very happy. He has been able 
to render her little services too: some 
one knocked her fan off the prayer-desk 
at which she knelt, and when Checco 
picked it up again he was rewarded by a 
sweet smile. 

This rare bit of sunshine has made up 
for many previous snubs, and as he came 
down the cathedral steps Checco had 
counted on a happy walk home with his 
adored mother, and on, perhaps, a peace- 
ful evening. Now his wretched awkward- 
ness has spoilt all. 

Past the east end of the cathedral they 
turn under a tall archway, grey with age. 
Within it are two more arches with an- 
cient houses above them; beyond, a dark 
street goes down steeply from the outer 
archway —this street is so narrow and 
has such tall houses on each side that the 
sun seldom looks in at their windows. 

Checco is thinking of the happy life he 
led in this same grey street with his kind, 
middle-aged father, Francesco the carpen- 
ter, and his gay young mother, that beau- 
tiful Camilla beside whom he is walking. 
To Checco his mother will always be 
beautiful, and in the idolatry with which 
hs regards her, it seems to him that he is 
to blame in the troubles that are now so 
frequent. 

He firmly believes that in those happy 
days, she was always a kind and loving 
mother. 

It was a hard trial to the boy when his 
father died and his uncle Luigi took him 








away to his farm among the hills; it 
would have been harder for him if he had 
known how willingly his mother gave him 
up. It is true Camilla cried and sobbed, 
and told her brother-in-law she must give 
up the carpenter’s business; but she add- 
ed she was not fit to train a rough boy of 
eleven, and she implored Luigi to teach 
Checco how to earn a living. 

So Luigi took the lad away and taught 
him to work hard.in the fields, and in the 
winter months sent him to school. Checco 
rarely saw his mother; when she did come 
to the farm the lad thought she looked as 
sweet and as lovely as the Madonna her- 
self. 

One day about six months ago news 
came to the farm that Camilla was going 
to marry Beppino, a young brazier of 
Perugia. Poor Checco wrote her an ill- 
spelt, tear-stained letter; he begged her 
not to marry a man younger than she was, 
but to let him go home and take care of 
her. 

This made Camilla furious, and she did 
not ask Checco to the wedding. She 
was much more in love with her hand- 
some young Beppino than she had ever 
been with gentle, grey-haired Francesco. 
Three months later when Luigi died and 
Beppino said the jad would be useful to 
him in his work, Camilla summoned her 
boy home against her will. His appear- 
ance took her by surprise — he had grown 
very fast of late, and Camilla had been 
trying to persuade her new husband that 
she was about his own age. When she 
saw the tall, awkward lad come in she felt 
that that delusion was at an end. 

“He was not so big and old-looking 
when I last saw him,” she said to her 
husband as soon as Checco left them to- 
gether. 

Beppino smiled contemptuously. 

“So long as the fellow can work,” he 
said, “I care nothing about looks.” 

At which poor vain Camilla bit her lips 
with vexation. It did not trouble her how 
much her cold reception had wounded and 
disheartened her loving child ; Checco had 
come home bent on showing his mother 
the affection with which his heart was 
brimming over, and her coldness stupefied 
him; he had no spirit left to meet the 
indifferent greeting bestowed on him by 
her husband, and he showed himself at 
his very worst. 

Beppino was handsome and well-made 
and the best dancer in Perugia; and he 
was fully aware of his own merits and 
personal advantages. He was not clever, 
but he had that cold sagacity which js 
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often more valuable than mere cleverness. 
He thought Checco might be useful to 
him, and he was careful not to show the 
lad any unkindness before his mother ; 
but as soon as he found out that Checco 
had no turn for hammering pots and pans, 
he never lost a chance of exposing his 
awkwardness. 

He resolved to rid himself of such an 
encumbrance; but he would do this warily ; 
he would tire out the fellow’s patience and 
make him run away. Alone with the lad 
he never spared him; over and over again 
he told him no one had ever been born so 
awkward and uncouth; he drove in his 
taunts as he drove the stamping into his 
copper jugs. The lad suffered deeply, 
but he bore the gibes in silence; his 
thoughts were full of craving for his moth- 
er’s love and for courage to show his own, 
a courage which her repeated unkindness 
had reduced almost to despair. 

Lately a new feeling had arisen in him: 
hatred for Beppino. Checco could pardon 
his gibes, but it had dawned upon his un- 
suspicious soul that if Beppino left his 
idolized mother to judge for herself, she 
would not be so conscious of his awk- 
wardness, would possibly have some love 
to spare for him. It needed but little to 
kindle these smouldering feelings into 
active life. Her words just now outside 
the cathedral had kindled them into a 
fierce flame of resentment against his 
stepfather. They were almost at home. 

“It is not like home now.” Checco 
looked across the grey street. Ona bare 
space of wall was fastened a tall brass 
lamp, with snuffers, trimmer, and extin- 
guisher, each hanging from brass chains 
attached to the bowl; there were copper 
jugs too, and many quaintly shaped ar- 
ticles of ancient date; beside them the 
grey wall seemed to yawn, and showed a 
dark, cave-like shop strewn in front with 
copper vessels — some old, some new; 
between these and the anvil were a couple 
of benches, and on one of them sat Bep- 
pino. His face was hidden by one hand, 
and he did not look round as Camilla and 
her son came in the workshop. 

“Here you are at last,” he said fret- 
fully; “‘ where on earth have you been?” 

Camilla hurried forward. 

“My angel,” she said tenderly, and 
flung both her arms round him. 

Beppino pushed her away : “ Take care, 
do take care,” he said in a cross voice; 
“can’t you see that I’m in pain?” 

Camilla shrank away from him. 

“ Forgive me, I forgot,” she said gen- 
tly; “you poor, suffering dear.” 
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He interrupted her. “ It would be more 
to the purpose if you had been here to 
provide a remedy, instead of idling about 
with that lout of yours. I did not know 
you were so proud of exhibiting him — 
anything for a change with awoman !” he 
sneered, and turned sulkily from her. 

Camilla looked at him a moment, then 
she began to cry and sob, and ran out of 
the dark shop into a room behind it. 

Checco had stood still, half hidden by 
his mother. The sight of her tears robbed 
him of all prudence and self-restraint — it 
seemed to him that it was for his sake she 
had been scolded. 

“You brute,” he said suddenly, “ how 
dare you make my mother cry?” 

At this Beppino turned slowly round — 
his lowering eyes and his swollen cheek 
deprived his face of its usual charm. He 
was utterly surprised by Checco’s daring; 
he sat fur a minute or so staring at him 
like an angry bull. 

Then he broke out angrily: “ Get out, 
you insolent young hound. You shall not 
stay in my house to insult me.” 

But he did not move. Beppino had no 
fancy for measuring his strength against 
Checco, who, he knew, was a good deal 
stronger than he was. 

Presently words came to Checco: — 

“It is not your house, you bully. It 
was my father’s house, and now it is my 
mother’s. Till she tells me to go 1 have 
a right to be here. I’ll not go at your 
bidding.” 

Beppino laughed out: “ What a young 
fool you are; why, but for me you would 
never have come here again. Dio! this 
is too good. So you have been fancying, 
have you, ske wanted you back? Not 
she; she has better taste, you ugly lub- 
ber!” He looked Checco all over with a 
slow, malicious scrutiny and then glanced 
complacently at his own well- shaped 
limbs. 

Checco quivered with rage, but the tor- 
menting voice went on: — 

“ Yes, you are wrong, as you always are, 
I’m your mother’s husband and her mas- 
ter, so her house belongs to me as much 
as she does. If she behaves like a fool 
and cries for the moon, it’s no business of 
yours ; she’s my wife and there’s an end 
of it.” 

If Checco had been cool, he would have 
seee that Beppino was trying to irritate 
him, and he knew that on the whole Ca- 
milla had no cause to complain of her 
husband, but too many passions were 
struggling within the lad for him to get 
mastery over them. His love, his jealousy, 
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and the miserable knowledge that to this 
man he owed that consciousness of his 
own awkward ways that seemed to par- 
alyse him in his mother’s presence — all 
these forces rose up at once, overpower- 
ing hope and patience. He looked sternly 
at Beppino’s mocking face: — 

“She is your wife,” he said bitterly, 
“but she is my mother. My father never 
made her cry. and you shall not; she shall 
not be vexed.” 

Beppino’s toothache had kept him from 
eating, hunger and pain together robbed 
him of self-control. 

He swore at Checco, and snatching up 
a copper jug that stood near him he flung 
it at the lad’s head. 

Checco sprang aside and the jug struck 
the wall behind him — he instantly made 
a rush at Beppino. He only meant to 
shake him, but in catching at his shoulder 
he stumbled against a bench, knocked it 
over, and Beppino fell with it. 

** Murder! help!” he cried as he was 
falling, then his head struck against the 
anvil behind him and he lay senseless on 
the ground. 

Checco stood stupefied; a loud shriek 
presently brought back his wits, and turn- 
ing he saw his mother, She rushed for- 
ward and flung herself beside Beppino: — 

“My darling, my darling!” she 
screamed. “Ah, treasure of my soul,” 
and then came a series of shrieks. 

A man came up and peered into the 
shop. ‘ What’s to do?” he said. 

Checco tried to speak but words would 
not come. 

“Help! help!” cried Camilla; “that 
wretched boy has murdered my _hus- 
band.” 


PART II. 


IT is bright September. Overhead the 
sky is intensely blue and the circling 
Apennines that make the horizon purple 
are glowing with reflected sunshine. The 
white highroad doubles so continually, on 
its way up hill, backwards and forwards 
between groves of silver-leaved olives, 
that it is much quicker to walk across 
these open plantations than to follow the 
serpentine curves of the road. An old 
English lady has left her carriage far be- 
low, and now stands waiting for it at the 
edge of the dusty ascent to Perugia. An- 
other olive plantation is opposite to her 
on the side of the steeply rising hill. The 
ground beneath the grey trees is being 
freshly turned, and it seems to her that 
the work is more carefully done here than 
in some of the fields she has been looking 





at. Beneath these strange, weird trees 
with their exquisite fresh growth of silver 
leaves and yellow-green fruit — like old 
men of seventy with newly born babes — 
patches of rich brown moss show here and 
there on the grey stems, as if to keep the 
withered-looking trunks warm — they look 
too decrepit to nourish the vigorous bant- 
lings overhead. Among these gnarled 
and twisted trees, the Englishwoman sees 
groups of lads all wearing pale blue trou- 
sers and shirts; they all, too, wear straw 
hats; they dig and hoe in silence. A 
superintendent in a black cassock walks 
about among them, and the lady notices 
that when this solemn-faced guardian 
moves away to the top of the field four 
lads at work near the road begin to talk 
and Jaugh together. 

The Englishwoman has become inter- 
ested in watching this scene, and crossing 
the road she goes up to these four to ask 
them what institution they belong to, for 
she fancies she is looking at an industrial 
school. But as she gets nearer she hesi- 
tates, the boys have left off hoeing and 
their mocking black eyes are fixed on her 
with an expression that is not encourag- 
ing. Instinctively she looks away from 
them, and she sees in a far-off corner on 
the right side of the field a tall lad hoeing 
away all by himself as if life depended on 
his exertions. 

To him she makes her way, and when 
she reaches him her confidence comes 
back. Though he is so tall and strongly 
built she sees at a glance that he is shy. 
He looks round him with a scared expres- 
sion as if he longed to avoid her. 

“You work very hard, my good lad,” 
she says. She speaks Italian well, and as 
the lad gives her a hurried glance, while 
he shifts his hoe uneasily from one hand 
to the other, he sees an old, kindly face 
with tender, dark eyes and silver hair. 

“Yes, signora,’”’ he answers, and me- 
chanically he puts his hand to his sunburnt 
straw hat and raises it. 

She thinks he has a good face, but the 
eyes as they meet hers give her actual 
pain —there is so much suffering in them 
—they seem filled with a craving that 
speaks rather of disappointment than of 
impatience. 

She looks round her, the superintendent 
is still busy with some lads at the top of 
the olivefield. 

“Do you come here every day?” she 
says. She has forgotten her curiosity 
about the school in the interest this 
thoughtful, pathetic face has kindled. 

“Yes, madam.” 
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“ Till this field is finished, I suppose? 
Then what will you do?” 

He lets his hoe fall and stumbles as he 
recovers it :— 

“ That which is set me to do.” 

His voice is dull and spiritless, it makes 
her heart ache. 

“You do not like this work, my lad,” 
she says kindly. 

He raises his head and looks at her in 
a questioning way. He is so surprised 
that for a moment he looks less sad. 

“Ah,” she says, beginning to under- 
stand, “you are at school to learn this 
kind of work, I suppose?” She speaks 
shyly, for she feels as if she were too in- 
quisitive and yet her interest urges her on. 

“TI am from the reformatory at San 
Pietro.” He hangs his head, and a deep 
crimson shows through his sunburnt skin. 

She is so unhappy at the pain she has 
inflicted that tears spring to her eyes. 
The lad, surprised that she does not at 
once turn from him in disgust, looks at 
her, and meets the tenderest pity in those 
swimming dark eyes — a pity that he has 
sometimes dreamed of, but which, till 
now, no woman has given him. 

“I am sure you have not done anything 
very wrong,” she says impulsively. She 


has heard of the reformatory attached to 


the Convent of San Pietro, and she knows 
that though the boy criminals are herded 
together, the offences of some are trifling 
compared with those of others, it is not 
possible, she thinks, that a shy, well-be- 
haved, industrious fellow like this, with 
such honest eyes, too, can be as guilty as 
those insolent fellows yonder. 

A great lump rises, at her words, in the 
poor lad’s throat; just now, when he met 
those kind eyes, it seemed as if sunshine 
beamed into the darkness of his life, and 
yet he must shut this out. He must own 
the truth, and then he feels sure that this 
kind lady will turn her sweet, compassion- 
ate eyes away, and leave him to his mis- 
ery. He has seen passers-by speak before 
now to the other lads, but he has always 
shrunk from notice. No one outside his 
prison walls in all these miserable weeks 
has spoken to him before. He hesitates, 
then he lifts up his head, and looks down 
sadly into the kind, dark eyes that never 
stray from his face. 

‘* My offence is almost the worst of all,” 
he says simply, though his lips are quiver- 
ing: “the charge against me was that | 
tried to kill my stepfather.” 

She gives a little start; then, as she 
sees how the color leaves his brown, sad 
face, she forces a smile into her own. 
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Warmth seems to glow at Checco’s heart 
under the magic of that smile; he gives 
back such a grateful look from his honest 
eyes that his companion utters a sigh of 
relief. 

“I see,” she says cheerfully; “that 
was the charge against you. Now, tell 
me what you really did.” 

Checco opens his mouth in wonder. 
Every one at San Pietro, even the benev- 
olent old superior, has seemed convinced 
of his guilt; he has not had a chance of 
protest. When Fra Giacomo, who super- 
intends the field labors, praises his dili- 
gence, this poor lad feels that he is con- 
sidered by this very diligence to be show- 
ing penitence for the heavy crime he has 
committed ; nay, more, Father Ambrogio, 
the almoner, one day told him that it was 
entirely owing to his mother’s interces- 
sion that he found himself at San Pietro, 
instead of being sent to prison with a 
worse class of offenders. It is strange, 
the poor fellow thinks, that this foreigner, 
who has never seen him before, believes 
in his innocence. A_ sudden load lifts 
from his heart, and his eyes shine with 
joy. 

of It was an accident, signora; the Holy 
Virgin knows I did not mean to do him 
harm,” he says, with sudden eloquence. 
“ But I was very angry for all that.” 

“He was your stepfather,” she says. 
‘*Ah!” and she gives a sigh of relief, as 
if the word stepfather had explained a 
good dealtoher. “If you did not mean 
to hurt him, it makes all the difference,” 
she says presently. “I do not see why 
you are so sad; it is not your fault if you 
are unjustly accused.” 

He has left off work, and now in his 
excitement he changes his hoe so ‘awk- 
wardly from one hand to another, that he 
nearly cuts off the lady’s toes. She gives 
a brisk little jump backwards, and all the 
sadness comes into his eyes again. 

“Itis not only that, signora,” he sighs 
heavily. 

“ What is it, then, my friend? Do you 
know, I think if you tried you could look 
less gloomy.” She gives him a bright 
smile. “ To begin with, I think you would 
feel happier if you kept nearer your com- 
panions ; it is dull to be always alone.” 

“It is best for them that I keep away,” 
he says. “ Did not the signora see just 
now how nearly I struck her foot —it is 
always so.” He hangs his head, and his 
voice sounds choked: “I am so awk- 
ward. 1 spoil life for myself and for 
every one; it is a pity that I was born,” 
he says, with a groan of sorrow. 
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His companion laughs, but tears have 
come into her eyes. 

“ That sounds cowardly, and you do not 
look like a coward. If your life was not 
wanted you would not be here. We are 
all here to be useful. Do not be faint- 
hearted, one of these days you will find 
the work you were meant todo. I hardly 
know how any of us would get on if at 
starting we made up our minds to be fail- 
ures. Why should you be worse than 
others?” 

Checco turns away. 

“It is my fate,” he says gloomily ; 
“every one says I am awkward.” 

“ Every one means no one,” says his 
companion stoutly. “Let me look at you 
— well,” she says, when she has smilingly 
completed her survey, “you have two 
good legs, two good arms, you have a 
strong body, and you have an honest face. 
I tell you that it is your own fault if you 
do not do well. I have seen that you can 
work hard. But now! want to hear about 
this affair with your stepfather. To begin 
with, what is your name?” 

“Checco, signora. Ah! 7ou are indeed 
kind,” he says, with a sudden burst of 
gratitude. Her sympathy acts on him 
like a spell. He stands resting both his 


large hands on the stem of his hoe, as if 


to keep it from doing mischief; but his 
dark eyes, glowing now with grateful feel- 
ing, are fixed on her listening face, and 
as bit by bit she questions out of him the 
history of that memorable Sunday even- 
ing and more besides, his whole face 
awakens into a keen, pathetic expression. 
By the time that his story is ended, his 
companion+has gained a clear idea of the 
whole transaction. 

“Well!” she says, when he stands 
silent, “I can tell you one thing, Checco, 
although you may find it hard to believe, 
you are really better off here than you 
were at home with your stepfather — you 
are at least in peace, my friend. Now, 
good-bye.” To his surprise she holds out 
her hand. ‘Believe in yourself, Checco, 
she says kindly, “and others will believe 
in you.” 

She shakes his hand, nods at him, and 
tramps across to the other side of the 
heavy, newly dug field, where the superin- 
tendent stands watching her. 

“Signor,” she gives him a gracious 
bow, “that is a very interesting boy | 
have been talking to.” 

“Really?” says the cautious, 
faced man. “ Does the signora 
so?” 

“I don’t think about it,” she says tes- 


quiet- 
think 


. 
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tily, “because I am sure. He has told 
me his story, and I am surprised that you 
do not see that he has been falsely ac- 
cused by his silly mother, for I suppose 
she brought the charge. It was quite an 
accident, and that stepfather wanted him 
out of the way —it is as clear as daylight. 
In England we should not have done a 
thing like this,” she adds, with sudden 
heat, for the superintendent’s calm smile 
exasperates her. 

“The case was tried before the tribu- 
nal,” he says. ‘“ We do not pretend to be 
wiser than the law, signora. But the lad 
is good and patient enough ; he is penitent 
for his fault.” 

“Good-morning, signor.” She bows to 
him, wondering at her own waste of words. 
If she is to help poor Checco, she must 
appeal to a higher authority than this 
“machine of a man,” as she mentally 
terms the superintendent. 

She continues her journey to Perugia, 
as much surprised at her own daring as 
Checco is at the way in which he has 
opened his heart to this stranger; it 
seemed to him that something in those 
dark eyes forced him to speak. For the 
first time in his life he has realized the 
power of sympathy. 


PART III. 


Just a year since that unhappy Sunday 
evening in the brazier’s shop. The grey 
convent of San Pietro de Casinensi stands 
beside the quaintly spired church, that 
seems, when one sees it from a distance, 
to be the advanced guard of one side of 
the grey old city of Perugia. 

The road slopes down between the lofty 
convent wall and that of the people’s 
park, but from this last comes refreshing 
shadow; the tall ash-trees which border 
it stretch far over the wall, and cool the 
road below with chequered shade. The 
top of the convent wall shows pots of 
flowers placed at intervals, and these glow 
this morning in the hot sunshine with the 
wealth of sunflowers above them. The 
superior of the convent and a tall lad pace 
up and down the garden on the top of the 
wall. This lad is Checco, and he holds 
up his head and looks cheerful while he 
listens to the superior’s words. He has 
just learned that he is freed, that although 
the offence with which he was charged 
merited a far longer detention, circum- 
stances have occurred which limit his 
sentence to one year. But the words that 
come after this news give the lad comfort 
and encouragement. 

“Your own good conduct, Checco, has 
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helped to this end,” the superior adds, 
“ and has induced us to find work for you 
elsewhere. It is better for you, my son, 
to put distance between yourself and Pe- 
rugia.” 

Checco’s heart is full; he stammers out 
his thanks, and then the superior tells 
him that a place as gardener has been 
found for him at Assisi. 

“You can go by the afternoon train,” 
says the superior; “when you have 
dined.” 

A strangely imploring look comes to 
Checco’s eyes, the muscles of his mouth 
are working as if they try to get out words 
he cannot speak. At last he says so 
abruptly that his sentence seems Jerked 
out, — 

“I may go and see my mother?” 

The superior looks grave. 

“Your mother has not asked for you.” 
Then that hungering, wistful appeal in 
Checco’s eyes is too much for the old 
priest’s calm: “I do not forbid you to see 
her,” he says, “but neither do I counsel 
it. I only tell you—you have not been 
asked for.” 

Checco thanks him and asks for his 
blessing; then when he has disappeared 
eo the convent, the superior says to him- 
self, — 

“Most lads would have resented such 
neglect; he has a good heart, poor Chec- 
co!” 

Dinner is over, Checco says good-bye 
to his companions and his teachers. He 
takes the little bag which holds his clothes, 
and goes down the flight of steps that 
leads into the dry white highroad. 

The sun burns intensely, there is not 
a hand’s-breadth of shade between San 
Pietro and the Porta Romana, and he 
could easily get to the railway station 
without going through the town. 

But Checco longs to see his mother, 
and he hurries up the burning, broiling 
road. 

In the past months of silent thought 
while he has been handling his hoe and 
his spade, he has learned te agree with 
the superior that he will do better away 
from Perugia— his mother has chosen a 
companion for herself, and he is not 
wanted at home. At first he resisted this 
conviction with angry bitterness, it seemed 
to him that he had a better right to be at 
home than that interloper Beppino had, 
but while he dug and hoed peacefully 
among the olive-trees Checco has learned 
more than one hard lesson. He can see 
now that the truest love is that which 
does not look for a return of love, truest 





and purest because it is more like that 
never-failing love which is always ours 
though we too seldom recognize its pres- 
ence, 

It is not only to satisfy his craving to 
see once more his dearly loved mother 
that the lad hurries along under the burn- 
ing sunshine. 

On one side of the road he is traversing 
the long wall is being repaired, but at this 
hour the masons lie in varied and pic- 
turesque attitudes, all sound asleep, and 
when he reaches the Porta Romana, 
Checco sees that the custom-house men 
who guard it are both asleep within their 
shelter; a little farther on in a small fruit- 
shop on the right, the grey-haired mistress 
nods over her knitting as she sits behind 
a glowing heap of tomatoes. The street 
is as quiet as a tomb, it might be the ap- 
proach to some enchanted palace, and it 
must be confessed that Checco counted 
on this chance of making his way unob- 
served by any of the townfolk. He does 
not however take the nearest road by the 
Corso, he keeps along under the wall that 
supports the great piazza, till he reaches 
a narrow street full of stables and wine- 
cellars. He knows that this will be de- 
serted, and he goes down it unquestioned 
till it brings him before the tall, grey 
arches at the top of the way home. Here 
Checco stands still, he has walked fast 
and he takes out his handkerchief and 
wipes his forehead. Now that he is so 
near, a terrible shyness has laid hold of 
him. His feet seemed glued to the small 
square flags which pave the street, a 
vision of his mother angry, perhaps refus- 
ing to hear him, masters him, and then he 
recollects himself. Itis not only to satisfy 
his craving to see her that he has hurried 
along the burning road, his heart throb- 
bing with a dread of meeting some former 
acquaintance — there is another reason — 
he is going to put distance between him- 
self and his home, he does not know when 
he may again see his mother, and the 
chief longing at his heart is to part from 
her lovingly, and to feel that peace is re- 
stored between himself and Beppino. 

He forces on his unwilling feet, and 
soon he stands before the cave-like work- 
shop — its outward appearance is just the 
same. He looks in; it is empty, no doubt 
Beppino is taking his siesta somewhere or 
other. Checco goes through the shop to 
the door at the back; so many recollec- 
tions rush upon him from every corner of 
the littered place, that he goes slowly. 

This is where he used to spend such 
happy hours at his kind old father’s elbow, 
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watching him at his work sometimes ham- 
mering away at a toy-cart which Francisco 
had fashioned for his amusement, at other 
times tending the plants which stood on 
the sheif yonder. Next to his Camilla 
and his boy the old carpenter loved flow- 
ers, and the love had been shared by little 
Checco. 

These recollections soften him and 
almost bring tears, but with them come 
others stronger and more bitter. The 
grimy drudgery beside Beppino — for 
used to out-door labor at his uncle’s farm, 
Checco had taken no interest in hammer- 
ing and soldering pots and pans —then 
anxious waiting for a glimpse of his 
mother: and when she came into the 
workshop, ah, that was the bitter drop! 
how she always turned to Beppino and 
scarcely noticed him; and then there had 
been the daily torment of his stepfather’s 
gibes. 

“ Patience,” Checco frowns at his own 
thoughts, “I did nct come for all this, i 
came for peace.” 

Softly he opens the door, and looks in; 
he sees his mother lying on the sofa fast 
asleep. He stands irresolute, his en- 
trance has not roused her, she goes on 
breathing deeply. He draws back again 
and closes the door. 

Instead of waiting in the shop, he goes 
out by a side door into the little yard. 
This is almost filled up by tumble down 
sheds used for timber in old Francesco’s 
time, among them Checco has played 
many a merry game at hide-and-seek with 
his bright young mother. But what is 
this? A veil of blue smoke comes be- 
tween him, and the sheds, and there is a 
strong smell of burning wood. Checco 
hurries forward, but the smoke rapidly 
increases ; it almost blinds him; he rushes 
back to the fountain near the door by 
which he entered. 

A large copper bucket stands beside it, 
he catches this up and snatches another 
from the workshop, in another moment he 
is deluging the shed with water. 

At first his efforts seem useless, the 
smoke bursts out afresh and fills the yard, 
almost stifling him; he knows there used 
to be straw in the shed that is burning, he 
has often taken a siesta inside it. 

Again and again he deluges the place 
with water; and now his efforts prevail, 
there is a lull in the outburst of smoke; 
he goes nearer, and he hears a faint cry, 
“ Help!” 

Checco gasps, till now he has only 
thought of putting out the fire, it has all 
been so sudden — he dashes into the shed 
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— the smoke that fills it half blinds him, 
but in a moment or two he comes out 
again, with Beppino in his strong arms. 

The brazier is stupefied, he cannot 
stand —Checco places him against the 
wall farther from the fire and dashes water 
in his face. 

“Help!” shouts Checco, and works 
harder still to put out the fire; the smoke 
gets lower and lower, and the yard is 
streaming with water. Checco turns to 
look at Beppino, he still leans against the 
wall, but he has opened his eyes. 

A woman’s loud cry startles Checco — 
he cannot turn round and face his mother. 
He stands trembling, filled with fear that 
once more she may have misinterpreted 
his conduct towards Beppino. He is sur- 
prised to:see the drenched, smoke-stained 
man stagger to his feet. 

“Don’t be frightened, Camilla,” he 
calls out; “I am all right. The shed was 
on fire, and Checco has put it out. I 
should have been burned in my sleep if 
he had not come.” 

His mother’s arms are round Checco, 
and as he hugs her closely to him she sobs 
on his shoulder. 

“ My boy! my brave boy!” she says, 
and she kisses him till, in his happiness, 
poor Checco feels as if hard life is over, 
and heaven has begun for him. 

Camilla lifts up her head and strokes 
his cheek. 

“ What a fine fellow you are,” she says; 
“to think of you doing it all by yourself! 
But how did you get here, my boy?” 
Then, in a sharp voice to poor pale Bep- 
pino, who, after shaking Checco’s hand, 
has staggered back against the wall, “ I'll 
wager it was one of your nasty cigars that 
did the mischief.” 


PART IV. 


SPRING is making life lovely at Assisi. 
Out-of-the-way nooks on Monte Subasio 
are fragrant with violets; while anemones 
and asphodel, narcissus and iris, paint the 
grassy slopes, where they can find them, 
and cistus gleams among the rocks. The 
balcony at the little inn is gay with yellow 
roses, and everywhere the fresh, delicate 
leaves are opening hastily to welcome the 
bright, golden spring. The houses of the 
little town gleam white as they cling to 
the side of the steep hill below them; in 
the valley is the great church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli; and above, supported 
by its double range of arches, are the 
Church and Convent of San Francesco. 

The English lady we saw last year in 
the oliveyard outside Perugia has come to 
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stay at Assisi. She knows that she shall 
find Checco here. There are not any 
flowers in the neat garden, but, as she 
looks over from the little balcony of the 
hotel, it is pleasant to see rows of cabbage 
and lettuce and beetroot and peas and 
beans gleaming in the sunshine, with 
freshly turned brown lines of earth be- 
tween. And beyond the garden stretches 
the lovely landscape; there is the valley 
below, then the intervening, undulating 
plain, so tender-looking in its fresh green, 
and the pale foliage of the olives, with 
brown vineyards here and there, for as 
yet the leaves lie snug in their sheaths. 
All round are the purple mountains, with 
towns and villages showing white, some- 
times nestling half-way up the hillsides, 
or else, like Foligno, crouching below 
on flat ground. But the Englishwoman 
comes every year to Umbria, and she has 
seen this landscape often. She is looking 
for Checco, and she gives a start more 
like surprise than recognition when she 
sees a tall man coming up the side of the 
garden. He holds up his head, and, un- 
conscious of being watched, he is whis- 
tling a merry tune. 

The lady goes down the rickety steps 
that lead from the balcony to the garden, 
and walks slowly towards him. She is 


curious to see whether Checco will recog- 
nize her; he soon sees her, and pulls off 
his straw hat, while his face beams with 
a happy smile. 

“How are you, Checco?” she says 


gaily. “I thought you would have for- 
gotten me. I am not sure I should have 
recognized you if I had not known where 
to find you.” 

His eyes are beautiful in their expres- 
sion of earnest gratitude, and though his 
lips still tremble a little, that miserable, 
nervous twitching has left his face. He 
looks quite happy. 

_“Ah,” he says earnestly, “does the 
signora think then that I could forget her? 
— that would not be possible.” 

“Well,” she says abruptly, having a 
horror of “ sentiment,” as she calls it, “and 
how do you get on here? Do you like 
your work? and are the people kind?” 

His face flushes a little, and in his 
eagerness to speak, his words tumble over 
one another: — 

“Yes, oh! yes, they are all good to me. 
The signora was a prophet. Does she 
not remember that she said I should one 
day find out what I was made for? I 
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know she meant more than that ”—he 
checks his hurried words, and looks 
grave — “but I could never tell how happy 
I amin my garden; every plant is a friend 
to me; it is delightful to have so many 
friends; and for all the care I give I am 
paid over and over again; and the flowers, 
the darlings”—his eyes darken with 
pleasure; he stops and adds timidly, 
with a certain awkwardness that recalls 
that sad Checco under the olive-trees — 
“ will the signora have but the condescen- 
sion to come this way and see my flow- 
ers?” 

She nods, and follows him: she. looks 
as happy as Checco, and feels almost the 
same age as the lad as she goes on talk- 
ing to him about his garden, while they 
walk along the damp paths. 

He stops on the other side of the blue- 
green rows of peas, and points to a hedge 
of roses covered with delicate pink blos- 
soms, and with a carpet of double violets 
below. 

“ How charming!” his companion says. 
“Do you grow them for your own pleas- 
ure, Checco?” 

He gives her a bright smile. 

“TI gather them for the mistress,” he 
nods back at the house; “she is very 
good to me, and — and” he hesitates at 
certain memories, “when I get a chance 
I send a nosegay to my mother.” 

But he does not look sad at her name, 
his companion fancies he seems more 
than ever contented. 

“You are then really happy here? You 
would not exchange Assisi for Perugia, 
Checco?” 

He shakes his head, then he raises his 
dark eyes and looks straight into hers. 

“The signora was right in more than 
one thing that she said to me on the hill- 
side,” he says gravely; ‘she can never 
know how much she helped me.” 

A mist comes before his eyes, and a 
lump rises in his throat. He stoops down 
and gathers the finest of his violets; then, 
without a word, he offers them to his 
friend. 

“Thank you, Checco.” She gives him 
a bright smile. “I shall keep these for 
your sake; I shall not forget you, my 
friend.” 

She holds out her hand, and he kisses 
it reverently. “Ah, signora,” he says in 
a choked voice, “1 owe everything to you. 
But for you I might be still at San Pie- 
tro.” 

KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
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From The Athenzum. 
CARLYLE IN LONDON.* 


IMMEDIATELY after Carlyle’s death two 
volumes of his “ Reminiscences” were 
hurried through the press in such hot 
haste that Mr. Froude did not even take 
time to correct the proof-sheets properly. 
Within little more than a twelvemonth he 
had issued two volumes of biography, re- 
counting the first half of Carlyle’s life. 
Another year was not allowed to pass 
before three volumes of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters were published, and now we have 
before us two more volumes of biography, 
which complete the series. Carlyle died 
in 1881, and this is October, 1884. There 
is no need to rediscuss the question of 
the wisdom of Mr. Froude’s proceedings ; 
but if the mere statement of them is not 
sufficient let the reader contrast them for 
a moment with the manner in which Lock- 
hart acted when he was left Scott’s lit- 
erary executor. Lockhart did his work 
quickly, but not hastily. He let five years 
elapse before he printed. his first volume, 
and his biography was finished two years 
afterwards. His masterpiece is a perma- 
nent addition to our literature, and has 
increased the fame of the great and good 
man whose life itrecounts. Mr. Froude’s 
books are crude compilations, and he has 
inflicted a blow on the reputation of Car- 
lyle from which it is unlikely that it will 
ever recover. 

Owing to Mr. Froude’s method of pub- 
lication, the interest attached to this last 


instalment of his biography has already | 


been anticipated in a large measure. No 


eventful incidents marked the last forty- | 
five years’of Carlyle’s life, and of his char- | 


acter and ways of thinking and of living | loved ones could have joined mein! ... 


the seven volumes already published had 
given more than sufficient information. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that his biog- 
rapher has not been more sparing of ex- 
tracts from Carlyle’s journals relating his 
sufferings from indigestion and sleepless 
nights, and has told his readers over and 
over again of the spring cleanings in 
Cheyne Row and the philosopher’s dislike 
to the smell of paint and the crowing of 
cocks, matters about which Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letters had already made ample mention. 
Surely every petty incident in a man’s life 
need not be published at full length sim- 
ply because he wasa man of genius. Mr. 
Froude pleads that there was nothing in 
Carlyle’s life that needed hiding, but that 


* Thomas Carlyle: a History of his Life in Lon- 
o-. 1834-81. By J. A. Froude. 2 vols. Longmans 
Co. 
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hardly justifies such minuteness of detail, 
Voltaire’s maxim is true, — 


Le secret d’ennuyer est celui de tout dire, 


Mrs. Carlyle’s letters had also supplied 
sufficient information about her feelings 
towards Lady Harriet Baring, and Mr, 
Froude need not have handled over again 
a matter about which nothing at all ought 
to have been made public. In many other 
respects, too, Mr. Froude shows strange 
lack of discretion. What but injury can 
it do his hero to have it known that he 
once told his biographer that Cardinal 
Newman “had not the intellect of a mod- 
erate-sized rabbit,” and wrote of “some 
little ape called Keble ” ? 

These volumes open with one of the 
most honorable passages in Carlyle’s life, 
his steady prosecution in the midst of 
poverty of the task of writing his “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” and his 
heroic behavior when the first volume was 
destroyed through the negligence of Mill. 
No nobler episode is to be found in the 
career of any man of letters. To the 
Carlyle who could say, “ Well, Mill, poor 
fellow, is terribly cut up: we must en- 
deavor to hide from him how very serious 
the business is,” many a harsh judgment 
and outrageous outburst of jealousy and 
passion may well be forgiven. Could 
there be finer or more touching words 
than those he put down in his journal 
when Mill had told him of his loss ?— 


But on the whole should I not thank the 
Unseen? For I was not driven out of com- 
posure, hardly for moments. ‘ Walk humbly, 
with thy God.” How I longed for some psalm 
or prayer that I could have uttered, that my 
This 
morning I have determined so far that I can 
still write @ book on the French Revolution, 
and will do it. Nay, our money will still 
suffice... . I will not gut the game while 
faculty is given me to try playing. I have 
written to Fraser to buy me a “ Biographie 
Universelle” (a kind of increasing the stake) 
and fresh paper: mean to huddle up the Fée 
des Pigues and look farther what can be at- 
tempted. Oh, that I had faith! Oh, that I 
had! Then were there nothing too hard or 
heavy forme. Cry silently to thy inmost heart 
to God for it. Surely He will give it thee. 
At all events, it is as if my invisible school- 
master had torn my copybook when I showed 
it, and said, “No, boy! Thou must write it 
better.” What can I, sorrowing, do but obey 
—obey and think it best? To work again; 
and, oh! may God be with me, for this earth 
is not friendly. Onin His name! I was the 
nearest being Aafpy sometimes these last few 
days that I have been for many months. My 
health is not so bad as it once was. I felt my- 
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self on firmish ground as to my work, and 
could forget all else. I will tell John, my 
mother, and Annandale Getreuen, but not till I 
feel under way again and can speak peace to 
them with the sorrow. To no other, I think, 
will I tell it, or more than allude to it. 


A passage like this creates a feeling of 
sympathy for the writer that a judicious 
biographer would not have impaired by 
printing the wild expressions he uttered 
under the torments of dyspepsia. From 
Mill, his early friend and admirer, Carlyle 
became greatly estranged. Mill dared to 
decline an article offered for the West- 
minster, and when the sage wrote up 
slavery in Fraser, Mill had the audacity 
to contradict him. Mill’s death, however, 
seems to have awakened Carlyle’s better 
nature, and Mr. Froude might well have 
contented himself with printing the ex- 
pression of sorrow which the news elicited, 
and have expunged the contemptuous 
criticism which Carlyle passed on his old 
friend’s autobiography. Yet though Car- 
lyle’s judgments of the individuals he met 
were, as we have repeatedly said, grossly 
unfair, he had an undeniable power of de- 
tecting their weaknesses. He was often 
blind to their merits, but the defects al- 
most always were correctly signalled, if 
exaggerated. His descriptions in these 
volumes are as vivid as those in their 
predecessors. For instance, of Greville, 
the author of the “* Memoirs,” he writes : 


One Greville, an old official hack of quality 
who runs racehorses, whom I have often enough 
seen before: memorable as a man of true 
aristocratic manner, without any aristocratic 
endowment whatever—a Lais without the 
beauty. He has Court gossip, political gos- 
sip, etc., and is civil to all persons, careless 
about all persons — equal nearly to zero. 


Grote is irreverently handled : — 


Radical Grote was the only novelty, for I 
had never noticed him before—a man with 
Strait upper lip, large chin, and open mouth 
(spout mouth); for the rest, a tall man with 
dull, thoughtful brows and lank, dishevelled 
hair, greatly the look of a prosperous Dissent- 
ing minister, 

A charming picture of the old age of the 
Iron Duke is a relief to these bitter por- 
traits : — 


Truly a beautiful old man; I had never 
seen ull now how beautiful, and what an ex- 
Pression of graceful simplicity, veracity, and 
nobleness there is about the old hero when 
you see him close at hand, His very size had 
hitherto deceived me. He is a shortish, slight- 
ish figure, about five feet eight, of good breadth 
however, and all muscle or bone. His legs, I 
think, must be the short part of him, for cer- 
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tainly on horseback I have always taken him 
to tall. Eyes beautiful light blue, full of 
mild valour, with infinitely more faculty and 
geniality than I had fancied before ; the face 
wholly gentle, wise, valiant, and venerable. 
The voice, too, as I again heard, is “ aquiline ” 
clear, perfectly equable — uncracked, that is 
—and perhaps almost musical, but essentially 
tenor or almost treble voice —eighty-two, I 
understand. He glided slowly along, slightly 
saluting this and that other, clear, clean, fresh 
as this June evening itself, till the silver buckle 
of his stock vanished into the door of the next 
room, and I saw him no more. 


A piece of not ill-natured satire is his 
account of Count d’Orsay’s visit : — 


About a fortnight ago, this Phoebus Apollo 
of dandyism, escorted by poor little Chorley, 
came whirling hither in a chariot that struck 
all Chelsea into mute amazement with splen- 
dor. Chorley’s under jaw went like the hop- 
per or under riddle of a pair of fanners, such 
was his terror on bringing such a splendour 
into actual contact withsucha grimness. Nev- 
ertheless, we did amazingly well, the Count 
and I. He is a tall fellow of six feet three, 
built like a tower, with floods of dark-auburn 
hair, with a beauty, with an adornment unsur- 
passable on this planet; withal a rather sub- 
stantial fellow at bottom, by no means without 
insight, without fun, and a sort of rough sar- 
casm rather striking out of such a porcelain 
figure. He said, looking at Shelley’s bust, in 
his French accent, “Ah, it is one of those 
faces who weesh to swallow their chin.” He 
admired the fine epic, etc., etc. ; hoped I would 
call soon, and see Lady Blessington withal. 
Finally he went his way, and Chorley with re- 
assumed jaw. Jane laughed for two days at 
the contrast of my plaid dressing-gown, bilious, 
iron countenance, and this Paphian apparition, 


The estimate of Christopher North is 
worth quoting :— 


I knew his figure well ; remember well first 
seeing him in Princess Street on a bright April 
afternoon — probably 1814 — exactly forty 
years ago. ... A tall ruddy figure, with plen- 
teous blonde hair, with bright blue eyes, fixed, 
as if in haste towards some distant object, 
strode rapidly along, clearing the press to the 
left of us, close by the railings, near where 
Blackwood’s shop now is. Westward he in 
haste; we slowly eastward. Campbell whis- 
pered me, “That is Wilson of the ‘Isle of 
Palms,’” which poem I had not read, being 
then quite mathematical, scientific, etc., for 
extraneous reasons, as I now see them te have 
been. The broad-shouldered stately bulk of 
the man struck me; his flashing eye, copious, 
dishevelled head of hair, and rapid, uncon- 
cerned progress, like that of a plough through 
stubble. . . . It must have been fourteen years 
later before I once saw his figure again, and 
began to have some distant straggling acquaint- 
ance of a personal kind with him,... We 
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lived apart, as in different centuries; though, 
to say the truth, I always loved Wilson— 
really rather loved him, and could have fancied 
a most strict and very profitable friendship 
between us in different, happier circumstances. 
But it was not to be. It was not the way of 
this poor epoch, nor a possibility of the cen- 
tury we lived in. One had to bid adieu to it 
therefore. Wilson had much nobleness of 
heart, and many traits of noble genius, but the 
central e-beam seemed always wanting ; very 
long ago I perceived in him the most irrecon- 
cilable contradictions, Toryism with sazscz/ot- 
tism ; Methodism of a sort with total incre- 
dulity; a noble, loyal, and religious nature, 
not strong enough to vanquish the perverse 
element it is born into. Hence a being all 
split into precipitous chasms and the wildest 
volcanic tumults; rocks overgrown, indeed, 
with tropical luxuriance of leaf and flower, but 
knit together at the bottom — that was my old 
figure of speech — only by an ocean — of 
whisky punch. On these terms nothing can 
be done. Wilson seemed to me always by far 
the most gifted of all our literary men, either 
then or still; and yet intrinsically he has writ- 
ten nothing that can endure. The central gift 
was wanting. Adieu! adieu! oh, noble, ill- 
starred brother ! 


His descriptions, favorable and unfa- 
vorable, of places are equally good. When 
summoned as a juryman, to escape which 
infliction Charles Buller advised him to 
register “as a Dissenting preacher,” he 
wrote of the courts at Westminster : — 


The whole aspect of the thing, the maddest- 
looking stew of lies, and dust, and foul breath, 
fills me with despair. I attended two days, 
yeither of my cases coming on, I inquired of 
all persons what I had to do or look for —in 
vain. There was no gleam of daylight in it 
for me, not so much as a seat to sit down 
upon. At4ength I followed the hest of nature, 
and came quietly away. 


His account of his first ride ona rail- 
way is admirable : — 


The whirl through the confused darkness, 
on those steam wings, was one of the strangest 
things [ have experienced — hissing and dash- 
ing on, one knew not whither. We saw the 
gleam of towns in the distance — unknown 
towns. We went over the tops of houses — 
one town or village I saw clearly, with its 
chimney heads vainly stretching up towards us 
— under the stars; not under the clouds, but 
among them. Out of one vehicle into anoth- 
er, snorting, roaring we flew: the likest thing 
toa Faust’s flight on the Devil’s mantle; or 
as if some huge steam night-bird had flung you 
on its back, and was sweeping through un- 
known space with you, most probably towards 
London, 


His wonderful power of describing 
landscape comes out in many a passage. 





Effects that others attain by art and labor 
he seemed hardly able to avoid when he 
took his pen in hand: — 


It is one of the prettiest shores I ever saw: 
trim grass or fine corn, even to the very brow 
of the sea. Sand (where there is sand) as 
white as meal, and between sand and farm- 
field a g/acis or steep slope, which is also cov- 
ered with grass, in some places thick with 
meadow-sweet, “ Queen of the Meadows,” and 
quite odoriferous as well as trim. The island 
of Stroma flanks it, across a sound of perhaps 
two miles broad. Three ships were passing 
westward in our time. The old wreck of a 
fourth was still traceable in fragments, sticking 
in the sand, or leant on harrows higher up by 
way of fence. . . . The Orkneys, Ronald Shay, 
Skerries, etc., lay dim, dreamlike, with a beauty 
as of sorrow in the dim grey day. 


Carlyle nourished a strong dislike to 
the Jews, which Mr. Froude illustrates 
with two amusing stories : — 


Some time while the Jew Bill was before 
Parliament, and the fate of it doubtful, Baron 
Rothschild wrote to ask him to write a pam- 
phlet in its favor, and intimated that he might 
name any sum which he liked to ask as pay- 
ment. [ inquired how he had answered. 
“ Well,” he said, “I had to tell him it couldn’t 
be; but I observed, too, that I could not con- 
ceive why he and his friends, who were sup- 
posed to be looking out for the coming Shiloh, 
should be seeking seats in a Gentile legisla- 
ture.” Iasked what Baron Rothschild had said 
to that. ‘“ Why,” Carlyle said, “he seemed 
to think the coming of Shiloh was a dubious 
business, and that meanwhile, etc., etc.” 

He stood still one day, opposite Rothschild’s 
great house at Hyde Park Corner, looked at it 
a little, and said, “I do not mean that I want 
King John back again, but if you ask me which 
mode of treating these people to have been the 
nearest to the will of the Almighty about them 
—to build them palaces like that, or take the 
pincers for them, I declare for the pincers.” 
Then he imagined himself King John, with the 
Baron on the bench before him. “ Now, sir, 
the State requires some of those millions you 
have heaped together with your financing 
work. ‘You won’t?’ very well,” and he gave 
a twist with his wrist — “Now, will you?” 
and then another twist, till the millions were 
yielded, 


A droll incident is the following criti- 
cism of the sage by a driver of a Chelsea 
omnibus : — 


A stranger on the box one day, seeing Car- 
lyle get in, observed that the “ old fellow ’ad a 
queer ’at.” ‘Queer ’at !” answered the driver, 
“ay, he may wear a queer ’at, but what would 
you give for the ’ed-piece that’s a inside of 
oT 

Carlyle entertained a genuine admira- 
tion for Peel, and the passages referring 
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to the statesman are pleasant. The sage 
was evidently pleased by the attention 
paid to him by Peel; but certainly their 
politics had littleincommon, Mr. Froude 
professes to be a disciple of Carlyle’s 
“ereed,” which, he says, saved him from 
atheism and positivism, and taught him 
that the wise and good ought to govern, 
and the mass of mankind are only fit to 
be governed. He fails, however, to give 
any indication how the wise and good are 
to be selected from the mass. Indeed, 
the only indication of how the “ creed ” is 
to be put into practice that these volumes 
afford is an invitation given by the sage 
of Chelsea to Lord Wolseley of all people 
to play the part of Cromwell, or attempt 
a sort of imitation of the 18th of Bru- 
maire : — 

He was much struck with Sir Garnet, and 
talked freely with him on many subjects. He 
described the House of Commons as “six 
hundred talking asses, set to make the laws 
and administer the concerns of the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen ;” with other 
uncomplimentary phrases, When we rose to 
go, he said, “ Well, Sir, I am glad to have 
made your acquaintance, and I wish you well. 
There is one duty which I hope may yet be 
laid upon you before you leave this world — to 
lock the door of yonder place, and turn them 
all out about their business.” 


So much for “ the creed ” in its political 
aspect. Now for “the creed ” in its rela- 
tions to literature. Take the great names 
in the English literature of the nineteenth 
century. In the ‘ Reminiscences” we 
had sufficient evidence of Carlyle’s appre- 
ciation of Lamb and Coleridge. Words- 
worth, we are assured over and over 
again, was “a genuine, but small diluted 
man.” Of Shelley Carlyle showed his 
knowledge by writing to Sterling, “I do 
not say ghastly, for that is the character 
of your Puseyism, Shelleyism, etc.” For 
Keats he expresses equally profound con- 
tempt : — 


Milnes has written this year [1848] a book 
on Acats, This remark to make on it: “ An 
attempt to make us eat dead dog by exquisite 
currying and cooking.” Won’t eat it <A 
truly unwise little book. The kind of man 
that Keats was gets ever more horrible to me. 
Force of hunger for pleasure of every kind, 
and want of all other force —that is a combi- 
nation! Such a structure of soul, it would 
once have been very evident, was a chosen 
“Vessel of Hell; ” and truly, for ever there is 
justice in that feeling, At present we try to 
love and pity, and even worship such a soul, 
and find the task rather easy, in our own souls 
there being enough of similarity. Away with 
it! There is perhaps no clearer evidence of 
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our universal émmorality and cowardly untruth 
than even in such sympathies. 


His views of French writers were simi- 
larly enlightened. “A new Phallus wor- 
ship, with Sue, Balzac & Co. for prophets, 
and Madame Sand for a virgin,” was his 
description of the great school of litera- 
ture which has influenced Europe far 
more deeply than Carlyle ever did or ever 
will. 

As for the attitude of the “creed” to 
science. In reviewing the ‘“ Reminis- 
cences ” we quoted Carlyle’s violent in- 
vective against Darwinism. With a can- 
dor that does him credit, Mr. Froude now 
admits that the sage’s antagonism to Dar- 
win was based on the ground that his 
views might be correct, and if they were, 
they would be fatal to the doctrines of 
Ecclefechan. A “creed” which depends 


for its existence on the falsity of the doc- 
trine of evolution is not likely to enjoy a 
long life. 


From The Antiquary. 
WOLF-HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 


WOLVES, the last of the beasts of forest, 
are said to have been a favorite object of 
sport with the Britons and the Saxon 
chiefs; and in feudal times estates were 
sometimes held by the serjeantry or ser- 
vice of keeping wolf-dogs for the use of 
the king whenever he should visit the 
various districts in which those estates 
lay. But a spirit of destruction as well 
as a spirit of preservation in respect of 
wolves seems to have animated our fore- 
fathers from an early period. The tax or 
tribute of three hundred wolves a year 
imposed by Edgar on the Welsh prince 
Judwal is well known to all; and though 
it did not succeed, and probably was not 
meant to succeed, in exterminating these 
animals in England, there can be no 
doubt that it must have thinned their 
numbers very considerably, and driven 
them, at least temporarily, from one of 
their favorite strongholds. Our old friend 
the Charta Canuti makes mention of 
wolves in somewhat contemptuous terms, 
saying that nec foreste nec veneris haben- 
tur, and ranking them, therefore, after 
wild boars, which were termed forest 
beasts though not beasts of venery. And 
in Blount’s “ Tenures of Land” we find 
wolves classed with “ martens, cats, and 
other vermin,” for the destruction whereof 
dogs were to be kept by the tenant of 
certain lands in Pightesle (Pytchley), 
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Northamptonshire —a place associated in 
modern times with the pursuit of another 
kind of animal. Mr. Harting, in the book 
to which we have already referred, says 
that in the half-century between 1327 and 
1377, ‘while stringent measures were be- 
ing devised for the destruction of wolves 
in all or most of the inhabited districts 
which they frequented, in the less pop- 
ulous and more remote parts of the 
country, steps were taken by such of the 
principal landowners as were fond of 
hunting to secure their own participation 
in the sport of finding and killing them. 
In Edward III.’s time, Conan, Duke of 
Brittany, in 1342, gave pasture for cattle 
through all his new forest at Richmond in 
Yorkshire to the inmates of the Abbey of 
Fors in Wensleydale, forbidding them to 
use any mastiffs to drive the wolves from 
their pastures ” (pp. 146, 147). The gen- 
eral statement with which the passage 
above quoted begins is, we dare say, true 
enough; but the particular illustration 
which follows is unfortunate. Conan, 


Duke of Brittany and Earl of Richmond, 
who gave to the Abbey of Fors the valley 
watered by the Ure (Foreva/, Jervaux), to 
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witich they removed in 1156, died more 
than one hundred and fifty years before 
Edward III. came to the throne. And 
though Burton, in his M/onasticon Ebora- 
cense, which Mr. Harding follows, tells 
this story about the monks being forbid- 
den to keep mastiffs, Conan’s charter 
itself, if it be correctly given in Dugdale, 
contradicts him flatly in this matter. It 
would appear that, far from “ forbidding 
them to use any mastiffs,” Conan ex- 
pressly commanded the monks to keep 
them. Such express command may, no 
doubt, fairly be deemed to show that, but 
for its insertion in the charter, the monks 
would not have been allowed to hunt 
or disturb the wolves in Wensleydale. 
Though wolves survived in Scotland and 
Ireland until about the middle of the last 
century, in England they probably became 
extinct during Henry VII.’s reign. Man- 
wood was, therefore, fully justified in say- 
ing “ wee haue none here in England, nor 
I thinke we neuer shall haue in any of our 
Forests.” The season for wolf-hunting 
is said to have lasted from Christmas to 
Lady Day. 





THE following epitaph (believed to be une 
published in any generally accessible form), in 
Bramfield Church, Suffolk, will interest stu- 
dents of “style :””— 


Between the remains of her brother Edward 
And of her husband Arthur, 
Here lies the body of Bridgett Applewhaite. 
Once Bridgett Nelson. 

After the fatigues of a married life, 

Borne by Ifer with incredible patience 

For four years and three-quarters, bating three 
weeks, 

And after = enjoyment of the glorious free- 

om 

Of an easy and unblemished widowhood, 

For four years and upwards 

She resolved to run the risk of a second mar- 
riage-bed ; 

But death forbade the banns : 

And having with an apoplectic dart 

(The same instrument with which he had for- 
merly 

Dispatched her mother) 

Touch’t the most vital part of her brain, 

She must have fallen directly to the ground 

(As one thunder-strook), 

If she had not been catch’t and supported by 
her intended husband, 

Of which invisible bruise, 

After a struggle for above sixty hours 

With that grand enemy to life 

(But the certain and merciful friend to helpless 
old age), 





In terrible convulsions, plaintive groans, or 
stupefying sleep, 

Without recovery of speech or senses, 

She died on the 12th day of Sept. in the year 
of our Lord 1737, 


And of her own age 44. 
Spectator. 


SHAFT-SINKING IN QUICKSANDS.— A paper 
has been read by M. Haton de la Goupilliere 
before the Société d’Encouragement upon the 
system of sinking shafts in watery soils and 
quicksands invented by Herr Poetsch, by means 
of hollow iron tubes with cutting sabots, sunk 
in a circle round the well. Within these are 
placed other smaller tubes pierced with holes, 
and through them a refrigerating liquid is 
forced in a continuous current until the soil 
all around is completely frozen, and thus the 
intrusion of the sand and water is prevented 
so as to allow the sinking of the main shaft. 
The plan has been adopted with great success 
by Messrs. Siemens at their colliery at Schen- 
kendorf, in Prussia, where the vein of brown 
coal is overlaid by a quicksand, making it very 
difficult to get at, for the shaft could not resist 
the enormous pressure of the water. By ap- 
plying Herr Poetsch’s system, however, a great 
wall of ice was gradually formed round the 
shaft, causing such a ow temperature that the 
masses of sand before they arrived at the sur- 
face had to be thawed again. The quicksand 
was completely subdued, and a very promising 
colliery developed in consequence, 





